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Death is not the chief danger or the chief disaster 
in this world. There is a peril in living, and a ruin 
from living, that death cannot equal, He who lives 
on when his fellow-man dies may come to grief, or 
cause grief to those who love him, as could not have 
been the case had he died when his companion died. 
When we are inclined to pray for or to crave long 
life, let us remember that dying may be better than 
living, and that God’s love may be shown in our 
taking hence, rather than in our being permitted to 
live on here to our own injury. 


A consciousness of responsibility quickens a sense 
of duty to be faithful. To know that one is trusted 
is an mcitement to prove one’sself worthy of confidence. 
To trust a child is to aid a child to act in the line of 
the best that is expected of him. There is nothing 


that will tend to keep a man up to his highest stan- 


dard of well being and well doing like the thougit 
that he is loved and honored by one who is worthy 









= === = 
of love and honor. There is inspiration and a steady- 
ing power in the knowledge that one has become, 
however unworthily, an object of “much love and 
many prayers.” 


Men who retail knowledge at second-hand are 


|as important to the world as first-hand discoverers 


and declarers of truth. If the second-hand authority, 
the retailer, were to appear for what he ought to be, 
a true and trustworthy medium between the origi- 
nal investigator and the public, no one could com- 
plain. It is the second-hand man who poses as a 
first-hand man, who puts out his guesses with the 
same gravity as he records the accepted dicta of his 
masters, who tempts the unwary with his “ intellec- 
tual green fruit,” or who ventures “ to pass off a ver- 
dict of personal taste under the guise of an adjudica- 
tion of science,”—he it is who fails to accomplish his 
best work, because he attempts to be what he is not, 
and to do what in truth he cannot do. 


. 

To be a good neighbor requires a degree of grace 
to which Christians do not always attain. It never 
can be achieved on the legal level of rendering to 
every man according to his deeds. If we try it on 
that footing, we shall find ourselves watching for an 
oceasion for offense, and the baser self in us “ rejoic- 
ing in iniquity.” A true neighbor is a gospel neigh- 
bor, who gives “ good measure, pressed down and 
running over,” in his dealings with others, and thus 
gets the same from them in return, and yet never 
contemplates that return as a reason for his act. 


est of relations a source of grace to both. As Her- 
bert says, 
“ Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still. 
Kindness, goed parts, great places are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses.” 


The life of a child is a voyage of incessant dis- 
covery. No scientific expedition to the polar seas or 
to equatorial lands ever revealed so many new secrets 
in a given time as does the every-day life of an ob- 
servant and inquiring boy or girl. So accustomed 
does a child become to revelations of the secrets of 
the universe, that he often seems dull and impassive 
in the midst of sights and sounds that ought appar- 
ently to stir him into ecstasy or delight. Surprises, 
disappointments, thwartings, unfulfilments, and all 
manner of unreasons,—real or seeming,—are the 
order of his day. A child who was himself full of 
fun and mimicry, on seeing the antics of a clown was 
observed to take it soberly, and seemingly in dead 
earnest, until he was advised that the clown was 
intended to be lawghed at. The first criticism that 
would arise with one who did not know the boy was 
that he had no sense of humor. But no one can 
\have a sense of humor unless he has first a sense of 
seriousness. Laughter that means much means a 
solid substructure. “ Laughter,” says Carlyle, “is 
the cipher key wherewith we decipher the whole 

” -How should a child know that much of a 





man. 
clown’s antics is in jest? Until he knows what is 


On | 
this footing we can live in Christ-like, unselffsh fashion | 


with the least amiable people, and make this common- | another, not by a-growth away from one love to 


aimed at, he cannot know what the travesty is. And 
so there are times when for lack of knowledge we 
laugh at that which is sober, serious, and without 
humorous intent. More knowledge would reveal to 
us that our laughing was misplaced. The child has 


already learned the art of remaining in suspense, and © 


withholding judgments until the situation is fully 
grasped. In this he sets us an example. Weare on 
a voyage of discovery, too, like the child, but our pro- 
gress is very slow compared with his. Yet it is not 
so slow but that we ought often to suspend judgment 
until we have gone farther and made ourselves surer 
of our position. 





GROWTH IN FRIENDSHIPS, 


A true friendship can never be outgrown, but it 
can be overgrown. Once a friend, always a friend, 
is a truth that knows no exceptions; but the earliest 
friend is not in every case the only friend. There 
can be a growth in friendships, as there is a growth 
in character, and a growth in capacity for friendship; 
and the growth will be a gain, rather than a change. 

A friendship formed in childhood will have the 
present limitations of childhood. But in so far as it 
is a true, unselfish friendship, it will be a friendship 
still in all the changes and progress of life. New 
conditions of being will make. a new friendship pos- 
sible, but the new will not displace the old in adding 
thereto. Unto him that hath shall be given; it is 
only from him who hath not that there shall be taken 
away even that which he seemeth to have. Progress 
in loves will be by a growth in loves added one to 


another love. 

He who truly loves his mother or his sister will not 
cease to love that dear ohe, nor will love her less, when 
he comes to love a wife more dearly than he ever could 
have loved a woman before he knew this one. And 
a father who loves his first-born as truly as ever a 
father loved a child, will only love that child the 
more when he comes to love a second child, and a 
third, with the growing power of a growing father’s 
love. Each love preserves intact all that was true 
in it from the first, while other similar loves increase 
the power of loving, and mark the increase of that 
power. 

A young man is drawn out in friendship toward a 
companion whom he admires, or whom he helps, and 
for the time being it is not possible for him to be so 
true afriend toany other companion. But gradually 
his ideals change, through his gain in- character and 
in spirit, while those of his companion remain un- 
changed. And as he makes progress he comes to see 
the greater nobleness in another life which he could 
not have apprehended before ; and so he becomes the 
friend of the better, worthier man. The first friend- 
ship is all that it was before ; for just so far as it was 
true it will remain unchanged in all changes. But 
the new friendship has a scope and a power unknown 
to its giver in former days, and it is above and beyond 
the first friendship, because he is above and beyond 
its stage. 

There is a sense in which a true man will be all of 
the friend to his earlier friends that they could ask 
him to be; all that they are capable of making of him, 





and of receiving from him, as a friend, Aad this will 
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be the case when he is yet more to those who need 
more, and who are capable of drawing out and of re- 
ceiving more. A .man can grow in his friendships 
only as he grows in his life; and he can never have 
a better friendship than his present one, unless he is 
making the most of this that is possible. Nor can he 
make progress beyond this, save as he takes this with 
him in his progress. 

The new joy in a new friendship is a joy that 
could not have been known in an earlier friendship. 
Yet the old made ready for the new. If the new 
friendship be in the line of true growth and true 
progress, it isa gain to the friend and to all his 
friends; It needs no apology, it provokes no chal- 
lenge, in view of the highest claims of all pre-existing 
friendships. It advantages them all by its added 
benefits. Yet it is a new joy; a joy unspeakable, and 
full of blessing; a joy both new and old. 


"  & shallow voice said bitterly, ‘ New friend !’ 

As if the old alone were true; and, born 
Of sudden freak, the new deserved but scorn ~ 
And deep distrust. ... 

The new is older than the old; 
And newest friend is oldest friend in this, 
That, waiting him, we longest grieved to mies 
One Ng we sought. 

I think when we behold 

Full Heaven! we say not, ‘ Why was this not told?’ 
But ‘Ah! For years we've waited for this bliss!’” 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The subject of substitute teachers is 6f peculiar interest 
at this season of the year, when so many Sunday-schools 
are short of regular teachers. A Massachusetts super- 
intendent of long experience in the conduct of schools 
has this to say, by way of suggestion : 


Much has been said and written in regard to the vexed ques- 
tion of how to supply substitutes for absent Sunday-school 
teachers. The plan lately described in The Sunday School 
Times seems to be a very popular one ; that is, to notify a week 
in advanee a certain number to prepare themselves to substitute 
on the next Sabbath, in case there was a call for their-services. 
This plan, while working well for those that are notified, in 
that it causes them to prepare themselves to teach, may have 
quite the contrary effect upon the regular teacher, because he 
knows that his class is already provided for, in case he does not 
eare to be present, Another plan which has worked well is as 
follows: Make each teacher responsible for his class, and, if 
not able to be present for any cause, see that some one else is 
prepared to teach the lesson. There are in every school several 
éapable men and women that for ‘various reasons are unable to 
take the responsibility of a class the entire time, but are glad 
of an opportunity to serve occasionally. Let each teacher 
choose from this class a substitute, approved by the officers of 
the school, who shall stand ready to take this class upon short 
notice. In a school of which the writer was superintendent 
seventeen years, this plan was practiced until there was scarcely 
ever a class unprovided for,—only ten absences in one year in 
a school containing thirty-two classes, and nearly half of the 
ten was occasioned by a very heavy thunder-storm at the time 
of the opening of the school, at 2 P.M. The same plan is 
now heing practiced in another school where the writer is now 


perfection as in the former school, it is on the way to it, and 
only requires time and patience to reach perfection. After 
twenty years of Sunday-school work and observation, the 
writer thinks that if this plan was practiced in all schools the 
question of how to procure substitutes would be laid upon 
the shelf. 


‘Marriage is “for better or for worse.” Yet when it 
proves to be “ for worse” the parties to it are tempted 
to forget that that was provided forin the bond. A 
New Jersey woman who is puzzled over a case of this 
kind wants light on it. She writes: 


Suppose a woman should be placed in such a position that to 
live with her husband as a wife, in the church or in the com- 
munity, would be virtually blaspheming the Spirit, from the 
stand the husband has taken against the work of the Spirit, 
knowing it to be such, and at the same time placing himself as 
one aggrieved, by making false representations. When a woman 
has tasted of the wonderful forgiving love of Christ because of 
harm done by trusting such, would it be right to stay in such 
a seeming relation to her husband, when he knows he resisted 
the Spirit for himself, and is standing in the way of her living 
so as to honor the Spirit? In such a case, would it not be a 
duty for her to leave him at any cost? I know of one in such 
perplexity ; and if in your helpful paper you can give some 
suggestions that would be a help in clearing the question, I for 
one would be very thankful. 


The relationships of life are created by God for human 





fulness to duty on the one side exempts the other side 
from the performance of it. Nor will those who are 
moved by the right spirit desire such an exemption. 

True love is best exemplified, and comes nearest to God’s 
love, when it goes out to the unworthy and the unloving. 

Of course, true love never binds us to doing evil for the 
sake of another; but it believes all things, hopes all 
things, suffers long, and is kind. Certainly we have 
reason to doubt the influence of any spirit which prompts 
tis to set aside God’s order of fife for somethifg holier, 
or to give up hoping and praying for those whom God’s’ 
providence has brought into our lives and bound to us 
by intimate ties (see 1 Cor. 7 : 10-13). At the same time 
it is not possible to pronounce absolutely that no circum- 
stances. will excuse a wife’s separation from a wicked 
husband (apart from any question of a divorce). To 
do this would be to condemn the wife who flies from 
the home of a drunken madman for the safety of her 
own life. But the case described so vaguely by this 
correspondent does not seem to be of this nature. 
The best witnessing for Christ is through showing 
the'spirit of Christ. 








THE REPLY. 
BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 


Reasoning before the princeliest of men, 
To whose majestic sovereignty of soul 
Senates had bowed,—swayed by his rare control,— 
A caviler stood, propounding yet again 
Enigmas that had vexed the ages when 
Plato sat questioning till the hemlock bowl 
Silenced reply; and at a bound the goal 
Was reached, for which the Sage had groped till then. 


A kindling glance flashed from the cavernous eye 
Of him who listened: then, with lifted head, 
He raised with solemn majesty his hand, 
As if in adjuration, as he said, 
“T, finite, mortal,—dare you think that I 
Would own a God whom I could understand ? ” 


Lexington, Va. 





UNCONSCIOUSNESS IN SPIRITUAL 
GROWTH. 


BY THE REV, J. STUART DICKSON, 


* Moses wist not that the skin of his face shone while 
he talked with him.” Of course he did not. His com- 
munion with Jehovah had been, even as related to his 
experience, pre-eminently close; and “ when Aaron and 
all the children of Israel saw Moses,... they were afraid 
to come nigh him.” The people could not be prevailed 
upon to come until he had put a veil before his face; 
but Moses wist not. Though so great a change was 
wrought in him that the people fell back in alarm, he 
himself was utterly unconscious of it. He had been 
lifted away from all thought of self by his nearness to 
God, and by the results of that nearness. The words of 
God were too vividly before him, and the glory that he 
had looked upon from his cleft in the rock was burned 
too deep in his memory. The messages with which God 
had charged him were too important. The weight of 
the law that he was to have part in revealing was too 
infinitely great to allow him for a moment to be think- 
ing of any change that might have been wrought in his 
own person. And even if he had thought of self, or 
could have seen what his people saw, he would not have 
called his face a bright orshining one. His ideal of 
brightness was too unutterably high. He had been with 
God Jehovah, and while the man had been changing, he 
had been seeing more and more of the divine glory ; and 
his idea of brightness was always far beyond what his 

poor human face could possibly be. But others could 
see the change; they knew and hid their faces, and 
begged and found relief, while the leader himself was 
all unconscious of the divine illumination, of God’s 
reflected glory that was still upon ‘him. 

And does not all this point to a lesson of the spiritual 
life that brings the greatest comfort? Is it not true that 
these who are really growing, and fast growing, in the 
likeness of Jesus Christ, may be quite unable to know it 
for themselves? There are those who need such com- 
forting ; many whose whole hearts are filled with long- 
ings for nearness to the Master; with desires for effi- 
ciency in his work that would seem to indicate sach 
nearness; who daily make it plainer and plainer to 





welfare. They are not of such a character that unfaith- 


others that their lives are hid with Christ in God ; whose 
faces and whose hearts revealed in their works are full 





cause they cannot, acknowledge this to themselves; who 
cannot see that they are making any spiritual gain. 
Surely it may be an unspeakable comfort to them to 
know that they may be going on toward Christ, and more 
and more into the fulness of his life; more and more 
truly imitating him, their great example, without them- 
selves being able to see it. _ 

It may be so, because the very fact of their company- 
ing with Christ makes it unlikely that they will be 
having a proper estimate of self. They are lifted up to 
great themes and great purposes; lifted away from the 
possibility of much self-examining; taken beyond the 
temptations to every sort, even the pious sort of selfish- 
ness. When Moses spoke first to Jehovah upon the 
Mount; or, again, when God’s glory and majesty passed 
before him; when Elijah, after earthquake and fire and 
whirlwind, had kis vision; or when Paul, caught up to 
the third heaven, had his,—they were not thinking much 
of what was to come to them; how much better they 
would be for their wondrous opportunities, or how much 
they might deserve or gain because of them. 

And the contact of Christians now may be just as close 
as theirs. There are vast companies of the Lord’s peo- 
ple now who come as near him in work through Christ 
as ever Moses or Elijah did through medium of rending 
rock or whirlwind. But the greatness of the work to 
which they are bidden, the intimate association in the 
work to which their hearts and lives are given, make 
thoughts of what is going on in self, of the changes that 
are being wrought in the mere instruments, so secondary 
as to bealmost unnoticed. 

And, again, such Christward development may be un- 
conscious, because its process is such a gradual one. It 
must have been so with Moses; there was no sudden 
influence in his case, All through the forty days of holy 
intercourse the change had been wrought in him. And 
so Christward growth now can be no sudden thing; 
but this is just what we fail to understand. We keep 
looking for inward revolutions. At the time of conver- 
sion or re-conversion, in the days of spiritual awakening, 
we expect a great outburst of zea], a long stride in our 
advance toward the goal. And we fall back discouraged 
when we cannot believe in the reality of these things. 
Christian growth is not at all of such a character. 
“ Progress in sanctification,” wrote Dr. Guthrie, “‘ may 
in fact be going on when you do not see it, perhape when 
it seems going back. Take comfort! ‘The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation.’ The river may dp- 
pear flowing away from the sea, avhen but turning around 
the base of some opposing hill, it is pursuing an onward 
course. The ship may appear to be standing away from 
the harbor, when, beating up in the face of adverse winds, 
she is only stretching off on the other tack, and at every, 
tack making progress shoreward. God works in strange, 
mysterious, silent, unnoticed ways. Silently and slowly 
the water rises that shall one day on a suddem burst the 
dyke, and sweep away the obstacles that bar its onward 
path. Quietly and slowly the root grows in the fissure 
that shall one day, on a sudden, split the rock and revegl 
its silent, secret, but mighty power. In a deep, growing 
sense of the evil of sin; in‘a deeper humility in lower 
views of self; ina more entire dependence on Christ for 
righteousness and on tle Holy Spirit for the work of 
grace; in*feelings that fill us with pain and regret and 
godly sorrow, and that make us eat our passover with 
bitter herbs,—the work of sanctification may be going on.” 

There is a third reason why, perhaps, we cannot see 
the fact of growing Christ-likeness,—because it is not 
out of harmony with the fact of growth that there 
should come some sudden temptation and some appal- 
ling sin. Christian growth is not a thing that ends with 
every fall; that, in its whole method and process, must 
begin again with every new repentance. Growth toward 
Christ is not a task like that of Sisyphus; every slip 
does not take the great rock rolling again to the hill’s 
beginning. 

David did not cease growing because of his sin. His 
very repentance, in its depth and fervor, was but the 
sign and assurance of his progress. Peter did not stop 
growing when he dissembled at Antioch; nor Paul,when 
he quarreled before his journey through Syria. 

God's work of sanctification’ goes ever onward ; inter- 
rupted by sin it surely is, but it goes on again in spite of 
it. Our temptations and our falls accomplish a part of 
their divine purpose in making the child of God won- 
drous humble; and in that very fact, in making it most 
unlikely, or wellnigh impossible, that he should see what 
others, duly observing him, must call his Christian 
growth. 

But there is another reason, the most prominent of all. 





of Christ-ward love and longing, but who will not, be- 


Company with Christ sets the ideal of life so high that 
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his trae people are always far below what, at any given 
time, they would be, and what they see as a possibility. 
The Christian’s ideal goes on far faster than he ever 


can. 

It is with Christian growth as it is with development 
of other sorts. There is nothing, for instance, more dis- 
couraging than general reading. For one who desires to 
be technically “well read,” there can be nothing in store 
‘but vast discouragement. It does not come at first. 
The task seems quite terminable to a beginner. But 
every book that brings real knowledge adds to the ideal. 
There are caverns that open with great suddenness 
from a low and narrow entrance, so that each new step 
shows depths and heighta a moment before unsus- 
pected. In our reading, every good book well read sug- 
gests a host of others that should follow it, and makes 
the advancement of an earnest student’s ideal more en- 
tirely hopeless. The field is always widening, until the 
mind is fairly bewildered at the hopelessness of the task. 
And so it is, and so it ought to be, in the service of Jesus 
Christ, and in the thought of growth toward him. 

Every real advance makes the understanding of 
Christ’s character and work more perfect, and where 
the ideal is true Christlikéness, to understand his holi- 
ness and love better is only to make the task before us 
seem more utterly beyond us. The advance, therefore, 
of our ideal; the ever-growing and widening knowledge 
of what we ought to be, makes it far from likely that 
the earnest servant of Jesus should know the fact of a 
growth in grace. 

How many are the ideals, the childish ideals of daily 
life, that every one of us has passed! One after another 
of them we have attained or else forgotten, but no sense 
of real attainment has come with them. When we came 
to what we had wantéd, we had come to long for so much 
more. 

The man who is greedy of gain is never rich to his 
own thinking. Wh®n he reaches the sum he set out for, 
his hopes and plans have grown by what they have had 
to feed upon, and he has use, or, as he counts it, neces-. 
sity, for so much more that he has no appreciation of ad- 
vance. §o it will ever be with the true Christian. Every 
step should open up new possibilities of attainment, and 
with widening hopes and developing desires Christ-ward, 
it seems as though it ought to be a thing incredible that 
he should think or say, “ How I have grown!” 

And yet, some such knowledge might be a blessing. 
Hope and comfort might be born of it. And if you, in 
all humility, would yet know that you are going on 
toward Christ, there is only one from whom you can 
gain true answer. You need not ask other men. In the 
habit of our daily life, in our mutual concealments and 
reserves, no man can know brother or friend s6 well as 
to answer such a question. 

You need not ask yourself. Those who need most to 
ask the question have least power to frame a just answer. 
There is One only that you can ask, One who always 
knows. Ask the dear Lord himself. Find out from him; 
and by his grace and loving help see yOurself more justly, 
demand his offered aid more earnestly and confidently, 
and do his will more fixedly and gladly. 

Philadelphia. 


+ 





THE MODERN VIEW OF MAN*AND | 
NATURE. 


BY RICHARD BURTON, PH.D. 


Wonders within and wonders without is the story of 
life to the thoughtful, perceptfve person in these modern 
days. Common things in the natural world become un- 
common, even magical with meaning, when seen in their 
true relation to the general scheme, in the light of the 
infinite. New vistas arid alluring aperg are opening 
continually to the reverent seeker after truth and knowl- 
edge. And in the sybjective realm of the spirit, what a 
gymnasium for growth, what a spectacle of struggles, 
passions, victories, and revolutions, does not the soul 
furnish us, whether limned by the master of fiction or 
studied at first hand in ourselves and in others! 

It is this appreciation of the intrinsic value and in- 
terest of the (so-called) common, whether within or 
without, which may be called one of the ear-marks of 
modern thought and, feeting. Men and women of 
seriousness, and with the desire to help the world along 
towards its ultimate goal, its fair final issues, more and 
more find a new meaying in the poet when he sings of 


“Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


We have only to go back about a hundred years to 
see a comparative deadness to Nature and her ideal 





Thomas Gray, when, during a Continental trip, he 
praised the grandeur and loveliness of mountain scenery, 
was speaking a strange tongue. Yet now, how the tender 
interpretation of these objective phenomena in their 
myriad fascinations permeates our literary product, and 
is a marked feature, not of letters alone, but of thinking 
in art, practical life, and religion! And this increased 
love for and sensibility to nature are not simply artistic 
or scientific in impulse and kind, but they are religious; 
that is, they treat nature as the symbol of an All-Spirit, 
as an idea which is divine. ‘ 

So is it if we look within. The study of psychological 
phenomena has been pushed toa point regarded by some 
as subversive of the true interests of the soul and the 
instinct for worship and aspiration. But we cannot 80 
reckon it. Man’s mental and moral make-up has been 
shown thus to be infinitely more subtle and intricate and 
potentially large than was once dreamed of. A sense of 
awe and of increagtd obligation is born by a right appre- 
hension of the capacities of humanity either on nether- 
ward or starward lines. And, surely, never have those 
capacities been so keenly realized as in these days of the 
localization of cérebral action and the analysis of the 
special thought functions. The sentimertalist may per- 
haps put in a disclaimer, and sigh for the day of poetry 
and vagueness. But all who see in the advance of 
knowledge a broadening of the light will welcome this 
change. 

Although it is not inaccurate to call this modern view 
of man gnd nature a scientific one, it is misleading to so 
dub it if the term is meant to be exclusive, to shut out 
imagination and spiritual experience. The wings of 
fancy are not clipped nor the horizon restricted by this 
shift of attitude. Contrariwise, the imaginative faculty 
is stimulsted, and life made to seem richer, wider reach- 
ing, more ‘tremendous. The man lacks strength and 
receptivity who does not get an added inspiration from 
modern thought and belief. If we but have eyes to see 
and ears to ear, the world was never so beautiful, so har- 
monious, and so full of pledges and promises, as in the 
present age and era. 


Hartford, Conn. 





’ > 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE 
WEATHER. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 


‘A rainy day is the best test of a Sunday-school, and 
its best opportunity. 

For the scholars it is a sieve, separating the zealous 
workers from the careless ones. 

For the general school it is an index, since if Christ is 
not ‘‘in the midst” of the few on rainy days, surely the 
many on sunny days are not wont to gather “in his 
name.” 

For the teacher it is a revealing question: “Do you 
teach for the excitement and praise of crowded benches, 
or is a single soul, with its issues of life and death, inspi- 
ration enough?” 

It is the superintendent’s chance, because then he 
learns his staff, the pick, the enthusiastic nucleus, of his 
school. It is a good day for “setting balls to roiling.” 

It is the scholar’s chance,—his chance to show appre- 
ciation of the school by attendance ; his chance for help 
on questions that try his soul. 

It is the teacher’s chance. He will never draw close 
to his scholars if not now; never see their nobility or 
their faults if not through the troubled lens of a rainy day. 

It is the opportunity of the general school. Prayer- 
meeting workers often observe that the meetings held on 
stormy evenings are always the best, because every at- 
tendant feels it his duty to take active part. For the 
same reason a rainy day brings out the metal of a Sun- 
day-school. The bashful are impelled to greater bold- 
ness, the careless to stricter attention. Responsibilities 
are thrown upon unwonted shoulders. Many a Sunday- 
school worker has been developed by rainy days. 

Teachers must do their scolding for poor attendance, 
if ever, on the days of crowded seats, because then only 
are the truants present. Have nothing but words of 
good cheer for the few who come on stormy days. 

We are often told about preathers who, as a reward 
and an ineentive, wisely preach their best (if they can) 
on rainy days, to the faithful few. For such days the 
teacher also must make his highest preparation, because 
then his work will produce best results ; because then he 
will need to bring most inspiration with him, as he gets 
none from well-filled seats ; because his scholars then not 
only deserve his best, but, lacking the zest of numbers, 


beauty. This lack is reflected in English literature. | need his best to hold their attention ; because they will 







appreciate better what they have come through difficul- 
ties to get. 

On rainy days there are many late comers, and there- 
fore many fine chances for practical Christianity. Greet 
them cheerfully, if you must stop your finest exhorta- 
tion to do it. Such a close will be its most eloquent 
period. 

If you investigate tactfully the absences ofrainy days, 
you will often come upon a truer knowledge of the home 
life and needs of your scholars than any sunshiny obser- 
vations could give you. 

On rainy days, if ever, scholars should be sure of find- 
ing their own teacher; yet, as human nature is, on rainy 
days there is always necessary some fusion of classes, 
The teachers of joined classes may do much good or 
infinite harm. Criticism, expressed or implied, of the 
plans or precepts of the other teacher, is a poison which 
has few antidotes, If he has been teaching false doc- 
trine, he, not his scholars, is to be told that fact. And,’ 
on the contrary, a word of wise praise for whatever ot 
solid acquirement you may see in his scholars, as it 
comes from an outsider, will discover marvelously their 
teacher to them, and their possibilities to themselves. 

- As we need to emphasize the advantages of bad weather, 
so we need to remember the dangers of fine weather. 
Now, the teacher must be mindful not to lose the indi- 
viduals in the crowd, or his teaching sense in the temp- 
tation to‘harangue. Now, the superintendent must re- 
member that his unifying and organizing skill is especially 
needed, If rainy days are best for study and personal 
work, fair days, and, above all, hot days, are best for 
singing and concert drill in reading and questioning. 

As our days, so shall our strength be, if we are Christ’s, 
dear Sunday-school workers; but different kinds of days 
need different kinds of strength. 

Boston, Mass. 





REALIZING WHAT WE BELIEVE. 


BY JULIA M, TERHUNE. 


‘ 


A sentence in a prayer heard years ago has ever since 
lingered in my memory. It was this: “ Lord, help us 
to realize what we believe.” If we think for a moment 
of the great truths of God’s Word whiclr we have re- 
ceived and fully accepted as part of our belief, we shall 
see how few of them we “ realize.” 

Take, for example, that promise, “ Cast thy burden on 
the Lord, and he shall sustain thee,” or Paul’s exultant 
cry, “ My God shall supply all your need according to 
his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” Truly, we believe 
God is willing, and that he is abundantly able to do 
what he offers; yet we fail to realize either his willing- 
ness or his ability, and so we stumble on through life, 
trying to carry. our own burdens and to supply our own 
needs. Many such examples might be given. 

This subject has been impressed upon me lately through 
an article in The Missionary Review of the World, and 
through a little book which I have read. Both hinge on 
a great doctrine which we profess to believe, but which, 
alas! we fail to realize,—that of the presence of God 
with every believer. Christ said, “Ifa man love me, he 
will keep my words; and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our abode with him.” 
Paul believed it, and said, “‘I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” He realized it, and “was so overmastered 
with Christ’s influence that ever afterwards his ruling 
desire was to be the mere echo and reflection of him to 
the world.” 

The article to which I have alluded was a short sketch 
of the life of a well-knéwn missionary. The point 
which attracted me was that, while in college, his Chris- 
tian character and life were forever changed through a 
new view which he obtained of the presence of God 
with him. 

He so practiced himself in this realization that Christ 
became as real a presence to him as the friend who sat 
by his side. Need I add that his life was a wonderful 
power? ‘ 

The little book which also taught the same lesson was 
written in 1666 by a French monk, known as Brother 
Lawrence. Early in life he received such “a high view 
of the providence and power of God” as perfectly set 
him loose from the world, and kindled in him a love for 
God which never left him. 

Of him it is said that “he grew eminently in the 
knowledge and love of God, endeavoring constantly to 
walk ‘as in his presence. ’” 

He lived a consecrated Christian life, and left a name 
which has been as “ointment poured out,” an aceount of 
which has been a means of grace to many. 





If this experience of God’s presence was possible not 






































































































































































































































































































































































only to Paul, but to those who seem more nearly on a 
level with ordinary Christians, is it not possible to all 
who are truly Christ’s? I believe itis; and, giving the 
subject some thought, I have noticed a few benefits 
which, among others would inevitably follow. 

A constant sense of God’s presence would be, first, 
cleansing. Every instinct of our nature leads us to 
subdue anger, unkindness, the hasty word, etc., in the 
presence of an earthly friend whom we love and honor. 
How should we speak and act if we realized God’s near- 
ness ! 

A consciousness of his indwelling would put a con- 
stantly widening distance between us and our sins and 
temptations. 

For hen our Saviour met and conquered Satan in the 
wilderness, he conquered him not only for himself, but 
for his followers as well. 

The power of Satan is forever broken in that soul 
which is “the temple of the living God,” where God 
dwells and walks. “ Having therefore these promises, 
dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
ness of tne flesh and’ spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God.” 

The sense of God's presence in the soul is, second, up- 
lifting. 

» Insensibly we grow. like those with whom we con-, 
tinually associate. The best test of friendship is its result. 
What has it done for me? What has it made me? God 
gives us his thought of a perfect Christian character in 
his description of the heavenly city. ‘The length and 
the breadth and the height of it are equal.” How can 
we attain unto such symmetry? 

The ideal which should be ever before us is “the 
beauty of holiness.” If we ardently desire that “ the 
beauty of the Lord our God should be upon us,” let us 
realize his presence, that “we all with unveiled face 
may reffect as a-mirror the glory of the Lord,” and so 
. be “transformed into the same image from glory to 

glory.” 

* » A sense of the presence of God is, third, comforting. 
“If God be for us” and with us, “who can be against us?” 
“The arm of flesh may fail us,”’ but what are the daily 
trials, annoyances, perplexities, even poverty, toil, and 
privation, to one who is continually, conscious that “‘un- 
derneath are the.everlasting arms” of One who says, “I 
will not fail thee nor forsake thee’? 

Lastly, the realization of God’s presence is strengthen- 
ing. 

. What power we have in prayer when we feel ourselves 
speaking to God—with us! So long as we have this 
¢@onsciousness—so long only—do we truly pray. 

What power we have in speaking and teaching when 
we feel God speaking through us! “ Enriched by him 
in all utterance, so that ye come behind in no gift.” 

How our faith is strengthened when we feel “ Not I, 
but Christ in me”! 

* Dear fellow-teachers, let us not put aside these thoughts 
as imaginary, arfd not possible. Let us rather establish 
Ourselves in a sense of God’s presence by continually 
conversing with him. Let ys feed and nourish our souls 
with great thoughts of God, that so we may find in our 
daily life that all the way to heaven may be heaven, 
since in “ hie presence there is fulness of joy.” 


Brookiyn, N. Y. 





A LITTLE LAND-LOCKED BAY. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


I know a little land-locked bay, 
For souls upon a stormy sea; 

What light on all the hills around, 
What song of birds in every tree! 


No billows roll, no rocks do rend, 

, No wildly wrecking winds are there, 

But tiny ripples whisper “ Peace! ” 
That little land-locked bay is Prayer. 


Watertawn, Mass. 





“ INDEX-LEARNING.” 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM 8, JEROME. 


The phrase “index-learning” is from Pope, who, in 
the “ Dunciad,” tells us 
“ How index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail.” 
The kind of learning thus deseribed may be depreciated 
by some. But with the vast extension of the field of 
knowledge which characterizes eur age, something of 





kinds of books for this purpose, Congressional Globes 
sand such works making very good substitutes for the 





“Of making many books there is no end.” ‘The mere 
catalogues of our great libraries have grown to huge 
proportions; and amid the mass of matter stored on 
shelves and pouring from the press, books of reference 
and indexes have become of prime importance. To 
know where to find a thing is next best to knowing that 
thing; and about all a man can do in these days is to 
know where to find what he wants.- This he cannot do 
withoutanindex. And hence the importance of “ index- 
learning,” which, if not itself science, enables us to 
“ hold’ the eel of science by the tail.” Though it “turn 
no student pale,” many a student has turned pale becanse 
he could not find the fact or idea for which he sought, 
Allow me to add my experience to that of those who 
have written of the best plans for the preservation of 
newspaper scraps, illustrations, etc, Probably every man 
thinks that his plan is the best, But in the multitude 
of counselors there is safety; and no one who is anxious 
to find the best method can afford to néglect the practice 
of others, 
My system, the outgrowth of several years’ experiment 
and use, includes : 
1, An interleaved Bible. 
2. A series of scrap-books, 
8. An index-rerum, 
4. A card catalogue, 
In the interleaved Bible, every book in my Senate 
every periodical on file, and every scrap-book, is repre- 
sented opposite the chapter and verse treated. In this 
system, “8S. 8, T.” represents The Sunday School Times; 
“O, T. 8,” The Old and New Testament. Student; 
“ Pel,” stands for Peloubet’s notes; while Roman nu- 
merals designate the scrap-books. For instance, oppo- 
site John 12: 28, 29, stand these words: “ Andrews, 444; 
XIV., 174; 8.8. T., 2| 16] 84.” This means that in 
Andrews’s “ Life of our Lord,” page 444; in Scrap-Book 
XIV., page 174, and in The Sunday School Times of 
February 16, 1884, may be found some discussion of these 
verses. It takes but a few seconds to make each record, 
and the whole library is thus indexed in the Bible, as 
far as it bears upon scriptural books or texts. After a 
few years’ use such a book becomes invaluable. 

The scrap-books contain long articles, which cannot 
conveniently go in the card catalogue. I use*various 


more expensive scrap-books made for the purpose. The 
index-rerum contains the references to everything, 
whether in scrap-books, periodicals, or books, of intér- 
est and use to the minister, not bearing upon certain 
Scripture. I use Burr’s “ Library Index,” and find it 
very satisfactory. 

The card catalogue completes the system. This is a 
plan for preserving brief anecdotes, illustrations, etc., 
and references to books. It is based, upon the method 
of cataloguing employed in our public libraries. I use 
slips of paper the size of a postal card. As utility and 
not beauty is the end sought, I take old envelopes, or any 
other paper having one blank side. Upon this is pasted 
the scrap, or written the reference to periodical or book, 
and then the subject is written upon the upper right- 
hand corner. These slips are arranged in narrow boxes 
in alphabetical order. A piece of pasteboard, higher 
than the other slips, separates each division. These 
divisions are made on the plan of Todd’s Index-Rerum; 
that is, by the first letter and vowel. Thus “faith” 
comes under “ fa,” “ hope” under “ho,” etc. Any num- 
ber of slips can be placed in the appropriate place, and 
removed at pleasure. Under letters which have many 
slips there can be still further subdivision. For instance, 
“se” is divided into “sel” and “ser,” as “self” and 
“service” fill up fast. By this plan no expensive book 
is required ; and no index is needed, for it indexes itself. 
All that is necessary is the box and a bundle of slips on 
the study table, ready for use. Any subject wanted is 
under your eye at once; and the bunch of slips is easily 
run over, to find what is desired. The distinction made 


is that the book contains references to persons, places, 
events, etc., while the catalogue is used only for truths, 
ideas, doctrines, etc., as “ faith,” “hope,” “ truth,” etc. 
The index-rerum might be dispensed with, and the cata- 
logue arranged on Burr’s plan of division. 

I can recommend this system as excellent for a work- 
ing pastor, Another might not like it, but several years’ 
use have convinced me of its economy and usefulness. 

An excellent plan is to index your periodicals and 
scrap-books into your books of reference, thereby bring- 
ing all available information upon the subject under one 





“ index-learning ’’ becomes a necessity to the busy man. 






head. For instance, let articles in The Sunday School 


in use between the card catalogue and the index-rerum | ti 


McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, or Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary. The names of books in your library bearing 
upon the same may well be noted in the same way. 
Fhen a glance at your cyclopedia or dictionary shows 
you what books you have treating of the subject, and 
what other matter is available for use. 

Pontiac, Mich, 





NORMAL-CLASS WORK. 
BY GEORGE RB. MORSE. 


The voluntary nature of Sunday-schoo] work renders 
a choice of teachers almost impossible. The supply of 
good teachers in any given school is seldom equal to the 
demand; and so long as zeal, rather than adaptability 
and training, govern those who now instruct our youth, 
there must ever be a large number whose knowledge of 
the Word’is out of all proportion to their willingness to 
teach. Truly, “they have a zeal, but not according to 
knowledge.” - Superintendents have long known and 
felt the want of trained and efficient teachers; and it is 
a healthful sign of the times that many schools, seeing the 
necessity of the careful preparation of teachers for their 
duties, are-making the normal class an essential part of 
Sunday-school work. If it be true that personal in- 
struction of children, on the part of parents at home, is 
being more and more neglected, as has frequently been 
charged, surely it is desirable that children’s minds 
shall be under competent direction, and that, so far as 
possible, the instruction of the Sunday-school be made 
to approximate that of the day-schoo! in efficiency and 
general system as nearly as may be. Can this result be 
accomplished? The writer thinks that it may be, and 
begs leave to contribute a leaf from his note-book and 
experience. bd 

The results attained in the normal-class work in con- 
nection with a prominent Brooklyn church the last year 
are worthy of attention. Something Sver a year ago, the 
Sunday-school in connection with the church in question 
was suffering from a dearth of teachers, We proposed a 
normal class as a solution of not only the question of the 
lack in teaching force, but also in teaching ability. The 
results have been most satisfactory. The class was 
formed, divided primarily into three classes, but all 
receiving the ¢ame instruction, —Class A consisting of 
such members as were willing to take classes in the 
school temporarily; Class B embraced members of 
Class A, but others also who were willing to take classes 
pérmanently when called upon to do so; Class O con- 
sisting of those who desired to consider themselves as 
candidates for teachers at some future time. All mem- 
bers of the class agreed to study the International lessons 
each week, and thus be prepared to teach when called 
upon. The benefit to the school has been most marked. 
Whereas there was a dearth of teachers last year, this 
year we have supplied as many as five or six teachers a 
Sunday temporarily, and seven have gone out as perma- 
nent teachers. 

We now have thirty members of our class, who, we 
feel, as long as they remain with us, will be better quali- 
fied as competent teachers, when called upon to go out 
from us, A word in relation to how this is being aecom- 
plished. _ While all prepare the International lessons, 
these forn®no part of our normal-class study, which has 
embraced a critical examination of the books of the Old 
Testament, thus far, interspersed, now and then, with 
special lessons on the “ Art of Questioning,” “ Hints on 
Primary Work,” and many others of a correlative nature. 
Thus it will be seen that 4 foundation of knowledge is 
being laid not ordinarily acquired by the somewhat 
desultory nature of Bible study as pursued in our Sun- 
day-schools for years past, from the classes of which our 
teachers graduate, lacking that critical knowledge of the 
Word which would render the Bible another, and a 
greater, power for good than it now is in the hands of 
incompetent and uninstructed teaclrers. 

Our lessons dealt at first with “Canon and Inspira- 
on,” “Our English Bible, a great legacy,” “ The, peo- 
ple who made the Old Testament history,”—a short sketch 
of the Jewish people. Then we began a critical examina- 
tion of the books of the Old Testament, in order; and 
we how expect to finish this course by June, in hopes of 
taking up the New Testament, in like manner, later in 
the year. Our class embraces Inany earnest Bible stu- 
dents, who have several times said, ‘‘ We never studied 
the Bible this way before, and could not know all we 
lacked until] now;” and yet the conviction is firmly 
rooted in our minds, that no teacher is equipped for his 
or her task until a critical course of study, on the lines 
indicated, has been pursued. By critical Bible study is 
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onicity, authenticity, date, authorship, and general scope, 
of any particular book. After the books of the Bible 
have been studied in thig manner, other sidelight topics 
may be suitably discussed, and may embrace such as the 
following: “The state of the world at the birth of 
Christ,”—this subject would be a suitable historical 
introduction to New Testament study. “The relation 
of the Old to the New Testament,”—a subject that it is 
‘suitable to consider also before entering upon New Tes- 
tament study. After a careful examination of the Gos- 
pels, and before entering upon a study of the Epistles, a 
series of lessons on the fundamental doctrines of the New 
Testament would be properly in order; and after the 
books of the Old and New Testaments have been covered, 
it might be desirable and suitable to take up such studies 
as the following: “The land,—mountains, rivers, and 
lakes;” “Fauna and flora of Palestine;” ‘‘ Manners 
and customs of the Jews;” “ Musical instruments of the 
Bible; ” “Jerusalem ;” “The Temple.” 

As before suggested, interspersed with these subjects 
touching the relation of teachers to their work, the occa- 
sional teaching, by some known successful feacher, of a 
class, before the normal class, lectures by competent 
persons on Bible history, and many other subjects, may 
be employed to effect the general objects of normal-class 
organization. The spirit of the nineteenth century has 
been, and_we apprehend that the tendency during the 
next century will be, to demand, on the part of lay 
workers as well as the clergy, a more exhaustive and 
critical knowledge of the Bible than it has hitherto. been 
thought necessary should exist in the minds of those 
who employ it, and who profess to be able to impart a 
knowledge of its contents. It is not alone necessary 
that love and zeal for the Sunday-school should influ- 
ence workers in this department of the vineyard, but that 
every means should be employed by the most ardent 
worker, by a knowledge of the tools that are placed 
in his hands, to eff€ctually and exhaustively set before 
the minds of ,the youtli of this land a knowledge of 
that Word which is “able to make us wise unto sal- 
vation.” 

A suggestion as to aids to critical ‘Bible study seems 
appropriate. On special subjects, exhaustive works may 
be had in all of the public libraries, when not otherwise 
available. To the majority of students, however, no 
material is more available or useful than Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary and Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture. These works, embracing as they do articles on 
many subjects, from the pens of competent writers, are 
all that are really necessary, unless the student has much 
time at his or her disposal, and seeks a thoroughness 
that the majority of lay workers may not hope to attain. 
There are also many smaller dictionaries and sworks of 
reference readily available. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—————__——— 


JERUSHA. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 


Elsie Carroll came to the country school one morning 
in June. She had, to walk to it through a little bit of 
woods. The school-house was covered with vines, and, 
altogether, she thought it the most delightful thimg she 
had ever known. 

The other girls all liked her at once; not only because 
she had a sweet, bright face, with blue eyes, and hair 
hanging down her back, but she wore button boots and 
a white apron, although they knew that was because it 
was the first day. 

“Come, and we’ll show you the spring,” said one of 
the girls. 

It was across the road under a great oak, whee trunk 
was speckled with bits of moss, and from which fell down 
acorns whose cups made you think that a thousand fairy 
bariquets might have taken place around that spring. 
One of the girls made a cup of a leaf, and brought some 
water to Elsie. 

“Isn’t that the coolest you ever tasted in all. your 
life? ” she asked. 

“ Yes, it is,” said Elsie. 

Just then she saw coming along the road a girl a good 
deal larger than herself. 

“Is that one of you?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” said Jane Duff; “but you needn’t have any- 
thing to do with her. She ain’t a nice girl.” 


“No, she’s got freckles and a pug nose.” 
* And she’s got a dreadful bad temper.” 


“Yes, she always scowls at you.” ‘— 

“ And her name’s Jerusha.” 

Jerusha had come near enough to hear the most of 
what was said. Nobody seemed to care if she did. No- 
body spoke to her, and everybody looked at her as if 
they expected to sée her scowl. So Jerusha scowled, 
which is not at all to be wondered at. 

“Oh! you needn’t be afraid I’m comin’ to tag ’round 
with you,” she said, ‘ You think I care for a dressed-up 
little suip just ‘cause she’s got a white apron on,—but I 
don’t.” 

Elsie was not surprised that nobody liked Jerusha. 
When tke bell rang, she got in the doorway and would 
not let the others pass. In school, she pulled the hair 
of the. little girls who sat near her, and, when they passed 
up to class, she put out her foot to trip them. The 
teacher called her to stand up near her desk, and there 
she scowled at her, and made faces at all the others. 

As Elsie was going to school one morning, about a 
week later, she suddenly came on Jerusha in the path 
through the woods. If she had seen her in time she 
would have kept back; bfft she thought Jerusha had 
seen her, so she went on. It appeared, however, that 
Jerusha had not. She was standing near a bush, and, 
as Elsie caught sight of het face, she could scarcely be- 
lieve it was the girl who had scowled the day before. 
Her face was bright, and her eyes shining, as she gave 
soft little chirps. Presently a bird, which had been in 
the tree above her head, came hopping down and down, 
at last perching close to Jerusha, and chirping in answer 
to her chirps until she gave a little laugh, and it flew 
back into the tree. 

Then she turned, and saw Elsie. Yesterday’s scowl 
seemed just ready to come back, but Elsie smiled at her, 
and jt stopped half-way. 

“ How can you make ’em do that?” asked Elsie ad- 
miringly, pointing up at the bird. 

“Why, cause I love’em, I guess,” said Jerusha. “They 
all comes to me. Some day I’ll show you how I can 
bring a chipmunk, if you want me to. But I s’pose you 
won't,” all the brightness going out of her face, and her 
voice lowering, “’cause I scowl so, and I’ve got freckles 
and a pug nose, and a dreadful bad temper, and my 
name’s Jerusha.” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Elsie, with emphasis. “I don’t be- 
lieve you’ve got such a bad temper,—have you? ” 

“T—guess so,” said Jerusha. “They all says so.” 

“TI don’t say so,” said Elsie. “I don’t believe one 
word of it.” 

“Don’t you?” said Jerusha, in great wonder. “Then, 
p’raps,— But.no,” shaking her head, “if everybody 
else says it’s so, it must be so. But I’m no end o’ sorry 
I said you was a little snip.” 

Jeruskga had lived at a poorhouse until she was twelve, 
Nobody had cared for her, and nothing had ever been 
taught her. Then she had come to Farmer Blount’s to 
work, and his wife had scolded her, and the big boys had 
teased her and snubbed her. Every day she was told 
that she was good for nothing, and, when she was sent 
to school, they*told every one that she had a dreadful 
bad temper, and was always scowling. How could poor 
Jerusha help believing it? 

All the comfort she took was in the dumb animals 
around her. They all loved her, and Mrs. Blount said 
it could not be denied that Jane could milk the crossest 
cow on the farm, that nobody else could go near. 

Great astonishment was felt when Elsie and Jerusha 
were seen walking towards the school-house hand in hand. 
Jerusha, since the pleasant words, the first which had 
ever been spoken to her, had been for a few happy min- 
utes wondering if it might not after all have been a mis- 
take about her bad temper,—if she might be a little like 
the other girls, and allowed to have a little share in their 
doings. But all doubt on the subject left her mind when 
the two drew near. Scornful glances were cast upon 
them. 

“Well,” said Jane to Elsie, in a sarcastic tone, “ if 
that’s the company you want, you’re welcome to it; 
that’s all I have to say.” 

“Only you can’t have ourn too,” said another. 

“You can make your choice as soon as you like.” 

Jerusha dropped Elsie’s hand, burst into tears, and 
ran back into tle woods. Elsie turned to the others 
with flashing eyes. 

“T think you're just as mean as you can be,” she said. 
“I don’t think she’d be half as bad if you didn’t make 
her. Anybody’d be bad-tempered if they were used as 
you use her. I don't believe she’s a bit wickeder than 
you with your picking at ber all the time.” 

Jerusha did not come back until the morning was half 





over; and, when reproved by the teacher, scowled in a 


way which went beyond anything ever seen before, at 
which the girls looked at Elsie and at each other with 
smiles which meant “ Didn’t we say so?” 

But as the days went on there really was a change seen 
in Jerusha. The frown faded from her face anda gentle 
expression gradually took its place. Sometimes she 
smiled on the children about her as she had smiled on 
the bird in the bushes, and some one once said: 

“ Why, Jerusha looks just like other folks,” 

It was very easy to see that the loving spirit which 
beamed in Elsie’s eyes and spoke in her voice was ma@king 
itself felt about her, and Jerusha’s changed face was met 
by faces which had changed towards her. 

But one morning when Jerusha was sent by the teacher 
to bring a pail of water from the spring, sounds of con- 
fusion were heard in the entry, and the next moment 
Jerusha was again in the school-room, on her face # 
blaze of indignation, in her arms a small gray kitten. 

“‘ Look-a-here!” she cried in a voice choking with 
anger. “It’s that Johnny Patten and Jim Bangs) 
They're a-scratchin’ matches out in the woodshed, and 
a-smellin’ ’em to this poor little creetur to make her gag.” 

“* Hadn’t you better put her out and let her go home?” * 
suggested the teacher. 

“No’m!” said Jerusha, decidedly. “If I do, them 
boys’ll get a hold of her again. They’ve scampered a 
little ways off for fear I’d catch ’em.” 

Jerusha tenderly settled the kitten in her desk, coax- 
ing her into contentment with a few crumbs from her 
lunch-basket, then started again for the spring. She 
had filled the pail with the cool, shining water, and was 
pausing to catch upon her forehead the sweet freshness 
of the summer breeze, when her alert ear was caught by 
something like the chirp of a bird in distress. > 

“If them boys!” cried Jerusha, rushing wildly in the 
direction from which the sounds came. 

But if the boys were there, they knew better than to 
wait for any more of Jerusha’s wrath. The next moment 
her attention was drawn to strange sounds from the 
school-house. Gries of dismay arose, and as she ran 
towards it Jerusha added her own cry. The school- 
house was on fire. 

The old building burned like tinder, but the teacher 
hurried her little flock safely out of it. And then, as 
they huddled together, trembling and frightened, Jerusha 
cried: 

“ Where's the kitten?” + 

No answer came, 

“Stop, Jerusha!” called the teacher. 

But Jerusha did not stop. One side of the house was 
in flames, but she made a rush for the desk and snatched 
the kitten. 

“Run, Jerusha!” A dozen scared voices were raised, 
But at that moment Jerusha heard something else. 

Johnny Patten bad peeped into a window and seen the 
kitten placed in the desk. As the children had been 
hurried out, he, filled with remorse, had climbed upon 
the window-sill, intending to drop down irside and res- 
cue the kitten, But he had not realized how fast the fire 
was advancing. A puff of hot. smoke took his breath; 
he lost his balance and fell inside just as Jerusha was 
running out, 

At sound of his gasping cry Jerusha turned. The 
flames were leaping towards him, the choking smoke 
filling all the air. Jerusha gave the kitten a fling which 
sent it through a window and landed it beyond present 
danger, then grasped Johnny. 

Cinders were flying and smoke thickening. Choking 
and gasping Jerusha dragged him on. The roof was 
burning, and just as the two had nearly reached safety, 
one of its timbers fell, scattering cinders on every side, 
She threw herself over Johnny to protect him, and the 
embers laid cruel hold upon her just as help came, and 
strong, willing hands carried both beyond reach of harm. 

The freckles went away from Jerusha’s face in the 
long weeks in which she lay in bed after that day; and 
it had been noticed that the last of the scowl had gone 
before. 

“Tt wasn’t half so hard to do,” she once said to Elsie, 
looking at the scars left by her burns, “ as ’tis to speak 
soft when you feel all ragin’ inside and want to let it out, 
But I ain’t forgot, and I ain’t a-goin’ to, all you’ve said 
about Him that helps us and is glad when we do it.” 

The pug nose is still in place, but there are so many 
pleasant things about Jerusha’s face that no one thinks 
of it. 

After she was well, she went to live with Johnny Pat- 
ten’s mother, who has been heard to say : 

“If there’s one name in the world that sounds good 
to me, that name’s Jerusha.” 
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LESSON 


LESSON CALENDAR. ; 
[Third Quarter, 1892,] 


HELPS. 














1, July 3.—The Ascension of Christ. 4 Acts 1: 1-12 
2. July 10.—The Descent of the Spirit Acts 2: 1-12 
3 July 17.--The First Christian Chured,..........--ssesre-ssenrneen Acts 2 : 847 
4. July 74.—The Lame Man Healed 

6 $1.—Peter and John Before the Councll..............-.0-00-+ Acta 4: 1-18 


6. August 7.—The Aposties’ Confidence in God. 
7. August 14.—Ananias and Sapphira 
8. August 21.—The Aposties Persecuted... 
9. August 28,—The First Christian Martyr 
10, September 4.—Philip Preaching at Samaria.............. 
i. September 11.—Phillp and the Kihiop 










12, September 18,— Review, 


18, September 25,—The Lord's Supper Profaned...........0--+00- 








/LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 21, 1892. 
TirLe: THE APOSTLES PERSECUTED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 5 : 25-41. Memory verses: 29-32.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


25 Then came one and told 
them, saying, Behold, the men 
whom ye put in prison are stand- 
ing in the temple, and teaching 
the people. 

26 Then went the captain with 
the officers, amd brought them 
without violence: for they feared 
the people, lest they should have 
been stoned. 

” 27 And when they had brought 

, they set them before the 
council: and the high priest 
asked them, 

28 Saying, Did not we straitly 
command you that ye should not 
teach in this name? and, behold, 
ye have filled Je-ru’sa-lem with 
your doctrine, and intend to bring 
this man’s blood upon us. 

29 Then Péter and the other 
apostles answered and said, We 
Ought to obey God rather than 
men, 

_ 80 The God of our fathers raised 
Up Je’sus, whom ye slew and 
hanged on a tree. 

$1 Him hath God exalted with 
his right hand to bea Prince and 
a Saviour, for to give repentance 
toIs’ra-el, and forgiveness of sins. 

82 And we are his witnesses of 
these things; and so is also the 
Holy Ghost, whom God hath given 
to them that obey him. 

‘88 ¢ When they heard that, they 
‘were cut to the heart, and took 
éounsel to slay them. 

$4 Then stood there up one in 
the council, a Phir’i-see, named 
Ga-mi#'li-el, a doctor of the law; 
had in reputation among all the 
peopie, and commanded to put 
the apostles forth a little space ; 

$6 And said unto them, Ye men 
of Is’-ra-el, take heed to your- 
selves what ye intend to do as 
touching these men. 

86 For before these days rose up 
The‘l’das, boasting himself to be 
somebody ; to whom a number of 
men, about four hundred, joined 
themselves: who was slain ; and 
all, as many as obeyed him, were 
scattered, and brought to nought. 

” 87 After this man rose up J0das 
of Gal’l-lee in the days of the tax- 

ihg, and drew away much people 

him : he also perished; and 
all, even as many as obeyed him, 
were dispersed. 

38 And now I say unto you, Re- 
frain from these men, and let 
them alone : for if this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will come 
to nought : . 

39 But if it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it; lest haply ye 
be found even to fight against 
God. 

40 Aad to him they agreed; 
and when they had called the 
aposties, and beaten them, they 
commanded that they should not 
speak in the name of Je’sus, and 
let them go. 

41 ¢ And they departed from 
the presence of the council, re- 
joicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for his 


REVISED VERSION, 
25 And there came one and told 
them, Behold, the men whom 
ye put in the prison are in the 
temple standing and teaching 
26 the people. Then went the 
captain with the officers, and 
brought them, but without vio- 
lence; for they feared the 
people, lest they should be 
27 stoned. And when they had 
brought them, they set them 
before the council, And the 
28 high priest asked them, say- 
ing, We straitly charged you 
not to teach in this name: 
and behold, ye have filled Je- 
rusalem with your teaching, 
and intend to bring this man’s 
29 blood upon us. But Peter 
and the apostles answered 
and said, We must obey God 
30 rather than men. The God of 
our fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom ye siew, hanging him 
81 on atree. Him did God exalt 
‘with his right hand t bea 
Prince and a Saviour, for to 
give repentarice to Israel, and 
32 remission of sins, And we 
are witnesses * of these * things; 
tand so ts the Holy Ghost, 
whom God hath given to them 
thaf obey him. 
38 But they, when they heard 
this, were cut to the heart, and 
were minded to slay them. 
34 But there stood up one in the 
council, a Pharisee, named 
Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, 
had in honour of all the peo- 
ple, and commanded to put the 
85 men forth a little while,, And 
he said unto them, Y¢ men of 
Israel, take heed to yourselves 
as touching these men, what 
86 ye are about to do, For before 
these days rose up Theudas, 
giving himself out to be some- 
body; to whom a number of 
men, about four hundred, 
joined themselves: who was 
slain; and all, as many as 
obeyed him, were dispersed, 
37 and came to nought.. After 
this man. rose up Judas of 
Galilee in the days of the en- 
rolment, and drew away some 
@& the people after him: he 
also perished; and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were 
88 scattered abroad. And now! 
say unto you, Refrain from 
these men, and let them alone: 
for if this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will be over- 
39 thrown; but if it is of God, ye 
will not be able to overthrow 
them ; lest haply ye be found 
even to be fighting against 
40 God. And to him they agreed: 
and when they had called the 
apostles unto them, they beat 
them and charged them not 
to speak in the name of Jesus, 
4i and let them go. They there- 
fore deparied from the pres- 
ence of the council, rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy 
to suffer dishonour for the 
Name. 





name. 





} OF. at £2 Some ancient authorities add in him. Li omy a 4Some 
t authorities read and God given the Holy Gaost to them tnat 


obey him. ; 
The American Revisers would 
Ghost’’ throughout. 


substitute Holy Spirit” for “ Holy 


LESSON PLAN. ° 
‘Toric oF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Go.pen Tex FoR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Toric: Suffering for Christ. 
: 1. Under Arrest, vs. 26, 26. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. On Trial, vs. 27-40, f.0. 
3. Suffering Condemnation, vs. 40, 41. 
Gotpen Tzxt: We ought to obey God rather thawwmen.— 
Acts 5 : 26. 


Darry Home Reaprnos;: 
M.—Acts 5: 25-41. Suffering for Christ. 
T.—Acts 6 : 12-24. | Cast into prison, 
W,—1 Pet. 4:12-19. Suffering for Christ. 
T.—Matt, 10 : 16-42, Comfort in sufferings. 
F.—2 Cor. 4: 1-18, Sufferings profitable. 
$.—Heb: 11; 32-40. Victories through faith. 
$.—Rev.7:9-17. Tribulations recompensed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, UNDER ARREST. 
|, informed Against ; 
The men whom Ye put in the prison are in the temple (25), 
That Daniel. . . regardeth not thee (Dan. 6 : 13). 

Boother shall deliver be brother to death (Mark 18: 12). ' 
T ely ey turned the world upside dowp are come hither also 


Il. Arrested ; 
a they had brought them, they set them before the cownoil 


They will deliver you up to councils (Matt. 10 : 17). 
Then shall they deliver you up unto tribulation (Matt. 24 ; 9), 
... brought them unto the magistrates { Acts 16 : 20). 


II. ON TRIAL, 

\. The Court; 

They set them before the council (27). 

br omennty of the elders, . ,. both chief priests and scribes (Luke 


The chi lef priests,..and the Pharisees gathered a council (John 


The high priest came . . . and called the council together (Acts5 : 21), 
il. The Charge: 
Behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your teaching (28). 
Men shall. . . say all manner of evil against you (Matt. 5 : 11). 
These men ... do exceedingly trouble our city (Asse 16 : 20). 
This is the man, that teacheth ... against... the law (Acts 21 : 28). 
Wl. The Answer; 
The apostles answered,... We must obey God rather than 
men (29). 
We have no need to answer thee in this matter (Dan. 3 : 16). 
Be not anxious how or what ye shall answer (Luke'12 : 11). 
That ye may know how ye ought to answer each one (Col, 4 : 6). 
IV, The Discussion : 

Refrain : .. , lest haply ye be found even to be fighting against 
God (88, 39). 
oo law judge a man, except it first hear from -himself (John 


A notal jle miracle hath been wrought ; .. . we cannot, deny it (Acts 


4: 16). 
This man might have been set at liberty (Acts 26 : 82). 
V. The Conclusion : 
And to him they agreed (40). - 
The Jews had agreed already (John 9 : 22). 


The Jews have agreed to ask thee to bring down Paul (Acts 23 : 20). 
What agreement hath a temple of God with idols? (2 Cor. 6 : 16.) 


Ill, SUFFERING CONDEMNATION, 
|. Beaten ; 

They beat them (40), o 
In their syn es they will scourge you (Matt. 10 : 17), 
Some of them shall ye scourge (Matt. 33 : BA). 

Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one (2 Cor. 11 ; 24). 


Ul. Forbidden to Preach : 
They . . . charged them not to speak in the name of Jesus (40). 
Tew, .- Charged them not to... teach in the name of Jesus (Acts 


We straitly charged you not to teach in this name (Acts 5 : 28). 
Forbid not to speak with tongues (1 Cor. 14 ;: 39), A, ; 
I. Rejofeing : 

Rejoicing that they were cownted worthy to suffer... for the 
Name (41). 
Blessed are ye when men shall... cute Matt, 5 : 11), 
Let us also oles in our tribulations (Rom. om. bem 
I take pleasure in . . . persecutions (2.Cor. 12 : 10), 


Verse 25.“ The men whom ye put in prison are in the temple... 
teaching.’ (1) Out of | ref i) To the temple; (3) At sheit werk. 
—(1) Human Policy defeated ; (2) Divine policy advanced. 

Verse 28.—* Behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with ir teaching.”’ 
a LO i of truth (1) By human means; (2) Against adverse 


—— (2) Divine supremacy. 


M 

tians; (2) Defying 
Verse 38.—‘ Refrain from these men, and let them alone.’’ a) 

That conduct may be unfettered if 4 That character may be d 


played ; A That decision may be God, 
erse 39.—"* ts — God.”” (1) A common battle ; (2) An 
; (8) A hopeless endeavor. 
* Verse 41.—‘‘ Rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer.’’ 
Suffering (1) For what? (2) Through whom? (3) In what respects? 
(4) With what spirit? 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


PERSECUTION FOR JESUS’ SAKE, 
To be expected (Luke 21 : 12 ; John 16 : 1, 2). 
The lot of the godly (John 15 ; 18, 19; 2 Tim. 8 : 12). 
Cannot destroy (Rom. 8 : 85-87; 2 Tim. 8 : 10, 11). 
Not to be courted (Matt, 2:13; 10 ; 28 ;@i2 : 14, 15). 
To be endured patiently (1 Cor. 4 : 12; 1 Pet. 2: 20). 
To be endured trustfully (Rom. 8 : 16, 17; 1 Pet. 4 : 19). 
To be endured joyfully (Matt. 5 : 10-12 ; 1 Pet. 4: 12, 13). 
Brings reward (Heb. 10 : 34, 35; Rey. 7 : 13-17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 





Verse 29.—‘* We must obey God rather than men.” (1) Conflicting 


INTERVENING Events.—Many miracles were wrought by 
the apostles, the usual place of assembly being in Solomon's 


were brought into the streets, so that the shadow of Peter 
might overshadow them. Multitudes brought the sick and 
demoniacs from neighboring cities, and all were healed. 
The high-priest and the Sadducees at length laid hands upon 
the apostles, and put them in the public prison. An angel 
of the Lord released them at night, bidding them go and 
speak ‘in the temple, which they did at daybreak. The 
council assembled, and sent for the prisoners; but the officers 
returned, telling that, although all seemed secure, the men 
were not there, The perplexity that followed introduces the 
lesson. 

Piaces.—The council chamber, then the outer court of 
the temple. 

Time.—There is nothing to indicate the exact time, though 
this persecution is usually placed in the same year as the 
previous events, 783 A.U.C.,—that is, A.D. 30. 
Prrsows.—The captain of the temple and officers; the 
apostles; high-priest and the council, especially Gamaliel, 
who was 4 distinguished te&cher and a Pharisee. 
Incrbents.—Information comes that the apostles are 
teaching in the temple; the captain and officers bring them 
to the council; but without violence, from fear of the people. 
The high-prigst' reminds the apostles of the charge not to 
teach in the name of Jesus. Peter and the others answer, 
“We must obey God rather than men,” asserting the Divine 
mission of Jesus, his exaltation, and their own witness to the 
truth, as well as that of the Holy Ghost. Provoked at this 
answer, the council was disposed to put them to death, but 
Gamaliel, a leader of the Pharisees, interposed, After the 
apostles were sent out, he advised caution, citing two instances 
of popular tumult, under Theudas and Judas, both of which 
came to nothing. His counsel was to let the new movement 
alone, waiting to see whether it was of men or of God. His 
advice prevailed; the apostles were recalled, beaten, charged 
anew not to speak in the name of Jesus, and then dismissed. 
They left the council, rejoicing even in dishonor for the sake 
of the “ Name.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 25-27.—And there came one and told them, Behold, 
the men whom ye put in the prison are in the temple standing and 
teaching the people. Then went the captain with the officers, and 
brought them, but without violence ; for they feared the people, 
lest they should be stoned. And when they had brought them, 
they set them before-the council : After the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira, which was the subject of the last lesson, we have 
an ‘account of signs and wonders, and miracles of healing, 
-wrought by Peter and the other apostles. Then follows an 
account of the imprisonment of the apostles and their de- 
liverance, and of the perplexity and difficulty which the 
«captain of the temple and the chief priests experienced when 
they heard of the deliverance. At this point our present les+ 
son. begins, A man draws near to the’captain and chief 
priests, and reports to them the fact which he has come to 
know. The message of this man was of the return of the 
apostles to their old work of teaching as soon as they had 
been released. The captain of the temple wus, as in Acts 
4:1, the chief of the temple guard now on duty. The chief 
priests were the presidents of the twenty-four classes of 
priests and the persons who had previously held the office 
of high-priest. Of this body some were now present, and’ to 
them and the captain the announcement was made.—Stand- 
ing and teaching : ‘The imprisoned men were now boldly stand- 
ing up before the people and proclaiming Jesus. The apostles 
were, of cburse, subject still to the condemnation of the tri- 
bunal, and so these hostile magistrates and officers hasten to 
seize upon. them again. They were not forcibly arrested, 
however, but were brought.“ without violence.” The popu- 
lar favor towards the apostles was now very strong in view 
of the miracles and healings. 


envere —We are, witnesses Of these things.” (1) Apostolic Verse 28.—And the high priest asked them, saying, We straitly 
Verse .—" Take heed to yourselves ws touching these men.” 1) | Charged you not to teach in this name: and behold, ye have filled 
en, hated of others; (2) Men, loved of God,—() Opposing Chris- | Jerusalem with your teaching, and intend to bring this man’s 


blood upon us: The purpose of the priests and rulers was to 
intimidate, and thus restrain the apostles from continuing 
their work. The fear of the people affected them, as it 
affected thé arresting officers, They would sternly remind 
them of the authority of the council and the bold manner in 
which they had disregarded and violated it.—Bring this man’s 
blood upon us: The addition of these words makes the matter 
personal to themselves. It was not only a contempt for the 
sanhedrin’s authority, this course which -the apostles were 
taking; it was « bringing of a ch against the individuals 
who were members of the sanhedrin, and who were here. 
Whether the meaning here is simply to accuse the rulers of. 
being murderers of Jesus, or to excite the people to violence 
against them, and thus cause his blood to be avenged upon 
them, is uncertain. 

Verses 29-32.+-But Peter and the apostles answered and said, 
We. must obey God rather than men. The God of our fathers 
raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree. Him 
did God exalt with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, 











porch. The number of believers increased, and the sick 


for to give repentance to Israel, and remission of sina. And 
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we are witnesses of these things ; and so is the Holy Ghost, whom 
God hath given to them that obey him: Peter answers for 
the whole number of the apostles, but he expresses their 
thought and purpose. He affirms again, and in a briefer 
and more decided form of expression, what he had said in 
Acts 4: 19, and then makes the declaration of the truth and 
message which God had commanded him to proclaim.— 
Raised up: Either in the sense of casing him to come forth 
or appear,—raised up as and from the seed of David,—or in 
the sense of raising from the dead. The probability as to 
the meaning seems to be on the side of the former of the two 
interpretations.— Whom ye slew: Literally, “ Laid hands on,” 
“Killed with your own’ hands.”—Hanging him on a tree: 
That is, by hanging. The expression “ona tree” refers, of 
course, to the cross, but is used, perhaps, as carrying in itself 
the idea of a curse, as in Galatians 3 : 13.—Ezalt: This ex- 
altation was connected with his resurrection and ascension. 
It is at this point that the reference to the raising from the 
dead is introduced.—A Prince: That is, a leader, and so 
ruler or prince.— With his right hand: The right hand is here 
the symbol of power.—To give repentance: That is, to make to 
men the divine gift, which included the change of mind on 
their part, and the remission of sinson God’s part.—To Israel : 
The words of Peter were addressed now to the rulers of Israel.— 
We, and the Holy Ghost: We may compare the words of Jesus 
in John 15: 26, 27, where he promised the twelve that the 
Spirit’s testimony would be united with theirs.—The testi- 
mony of the Bpirit is by miracles and by the inward voice in 
the soul. 

Verses 33, 34.—But they, when they heard this, were cut to the 
heart, and were minded to slay them. But there stood up one in 
the council, a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had 
in honour of all the people, and commanded to put the men forth a 
little while.—+Were cut to the heart: Literally, “Were sawn 
through ;” that is, mentally. They were rent with indigna- 
tion. The phrase “cut to the heart” possibly implies to the 
English reader the thought of such impression as leads 
to repentance, or at least deep conviction of sin by itself 
alone; but this does not seem to be the meaning here.— 
Were minded: This expression of the biblical English is an 
excellent one, which should not be lost to the language. 
They wete simply consulting ; they had not fully and finally 
resolved upon their course of action; but their mind was set, 
at the moment, upon this course as the one which satisfied 
their feeling. Their mind was turned, in view of all the 
considerations in ‘the case, by the words and persuasiong of 
Gamaliel. This Jearned: and honored Pharisee was the 
teacher of Paul.—To put the men forth a little while: He would 
have the apostles dismissed from the presence of the council 
while he should reason with his exasperated associates, and 
endeavor to lead them to a wise decision, which they should 
not afterwards repent. 

Verses 35, 36.—And he said unto them, Ye men of Israel, 
take heed to yourselves as touching these men, what ye are about to 
do. For before these days rose up Theudas, giving himeelf out to 
be somebody ; to whom a number of men, about four hundred, joined 
themselves : who was slain; and all, as many as obeyed him, were 
dispersed, and came to nought: The phrase “as touching these 
men” is held, by some writers, to be a phrase qualifying the 
verb “take heed ;” by others, as qualifying the verbs “are 
about to do.” The Authorized Version renders according to 
the latter view; the Revised Version, according to the former. 
The case of Theudas and that of Judas of Galilee are evi- 
dently illustrative cases introduced before the presentation of 
the urgent advice, in order that that advice may have an em- 
phasis already secured for it when it is given. Theudas is a 
person of whom nothing beyond what is here said can be de- 
termined with certainty. 

Verse 37.—Afler this man rose wp Judas of Galilee in the 
days of the enrolment, and drew away some of. the people after 
him: he also perished ; and all, as many as obeyed him, were 
scattered abroad: This Judas is mentioned by Josephus, and is 
called by him “the Galilean,” though also “the Gaulanite,” 
from the region called Gaulanitis, east of the Sea of Galilee. 
—The enrolment : This enrolment or registration was for the 
purpose of taxation. This matter of taxation was the cause 
of excitement, and, in a case like this, of insurrection among 
the Jews. It was a matter of religion, or religious fanaticism, 
on their part, to resist the payment of tribute to a foreign 
power. This enrolment was not the one mentioned in the 
second chapter of Luke’s Gospel, but one which was ordered 
some years later. 

Verses 38, 39.—And now I say unto you, Refrain from these 
men, and let them alone: for if this cOwnsel or this work be of 
men, it will be overthrown : but if it is of God, ye will not be able 
to overthrow them; lest haply ye be found even to be fighting 
against Ged.— And now : As it was in these eases, so it will 
be in the present case, if the men are not moved of God. I 
advise you, therefore, to wait and see.—Iit will be overthrown: 
Without your interference or hastening to take part in the 
matter.—This counsel: This plan or project, if it be so 
viewed; or this work, if it be looked upon as already begun. 
— Overthrow them: The Authorized Version, with less au- 
thority, reads “it.”—Fighting against God: With whom a 
contest would, of course, bechopeless. 


Verses 40, 41.—And to him they agreed: and when they had 
called the apostles unto them, they beat them and charged them 
not to speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go. They there- 
fore departed from.the presence of the council, rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to.suffer,dishonour for the Name: The others 
yielded to the persuasion of Gamaliel, but not so far as to do 
no injustice to the apostles. The beating which is spoken of 
was a scourging, which was a terrible infliction. The rulers 
thonght that this would give the needed emphasis to their 
prohibition of preaching on the part of the apostles,— The 
Name: This word had a solemnity and power for the early 
disciplegy—the name in which all things for the salvation of 
men were acccomplished. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The terrible fate of Ananias and Sapphira proved of signal 
value in confirming the demand of the apostles for the loftiest 
and purest sincerity in all the members of the infant Church. 
“Great fear came upon the whole church, and upon all who 
heard these things.” It was much as it had been after the 
wonders of Pentecost, when “fear came upon every soul,” 
and,sas happened then, the miraculous powers granted to the 
apostles were put forth with special frequency and the most 
striking results, Even the boldness shown by humble men, 
just dismissed from arrest, with vehement threats as to the 
punishment awaiting them if they were brought again before 
the court, must have had its effect on the multitude ; for, in- 
stead of keeping in safe obscurity, they returned as if nothing 
had happened, and taught as publicly as ever in the great 
arcade on the east side of the temple close, known by the 
name of Solomon’s. + 

Such manliness, following the portentous display of divine 
power seen in the fate of the two false disciples, and accom- 
panied with fresh signs of the presence of God with the 
apostles, spread their influence more than ever, so that “ mul- 
titudes, both of men and women, who were sincere in their 
professions, were added to the Lord ;” that is, gave them- 
selves to Christ, as pledged to him, or, rather, as henceforth 
belonging to him, as servants to a master. Nor did any one 
who was not thus sincere venture to join himself to them, 
remembering the dreadful lesson of the imperative necessity 
of absolute truthfulness. 

So great, indeed, was the popular excitement becoming, 
that the sick were laid, on their beds and couches, along the 
sides of the streets through which Peter, the leading apostle, 
was in the habit of passing, that at least his shadow might 
fall on them as he went by; so great, so extreme even, 
was the confidence which the exercise of miraculous power 
by the apostles had produced, Nor was the fame of the new 
religion limited to Jerusalem. Numbers of sick persons and 
poor creatures possessed with “unclean spirits” were brought, 
from the villages round, to the city, where they were “ healed 
every one.” 

Such defiant “contempt of court” as all this implied was 
naturally unendurable by the ecclesiastical authorities. “ They 
would see if they could do nothing to stop their being thus 
bearded in their very headquarters, the temple courts.” 
Hannas, the Nestor of the priestly party, and father-in-law of 
Caiaphas, the actual high-priest, felt that something must be 
done. The dignified clergy of high rank were Sadducees, 
and as such were indignant that Christ should be declared to 
have risen from the dead ; such a thing as the resurrection of 
the dead being, they asserted, incredible, and, in their opinion, 
contrary to the teachings of ‘‘ Moses.” 

A hurried council of all the members of the party, gathered 
round Hannas, ordered, therefore, the instant arrest of the 
offenders, who were forthwith seized and thrown into the 
“common prison.” This, we may suppose, would be in some 
part of the substructions of the temple area, like that “in the 
house of Jonathan the scribe,” with its “house of the pit” 
and “ vaults,” where Jeremiah was confined (Jer. 37 : 15, 16). 
Torture seems to have been part of the prison system, but 
fortunatoly the apostles were not at this time more than 
a few hours confined (Matt. 18: 34), The feet, or even the 
head, feet, and hands, were often put in the stocks (Acts 
16 : 24), and the inner dungeon was so dark as to need 
a light when.the jailer entered it, that functionary guarding 
his prisoners, soldier fashion, with a sword (Acts 16 : 27, 29). 
The apostles would, therefore, most probably have fared 
roughly, had their confinement not been so short, “an angel 
of the Lord opening the prison doors by night, and bringing 
them forth,” telling them, as he did so, to go into the temple 
grounds again, notwithstanding all that had happened, and 
speak to the people as before. At the opening of the sanc- 
tuary gates, therefore, in the gray of the morning, they were 
back teaching in the forbidden bounds from which they had 
been taken away, under arrest, the night before. 

Meanwhile a special high court was gathering, to try the 
supposed prisoners, the high-priest attending, with all the 
available members of what we may call the bench of bishops 
and tho dignified clergy. while all the representatives of the 





people, known as the elders, had beeri summoned, to give 


weight to the decision on a matter so important. But when 

the court had assembled, it was found that the prisoners had 

somehow escaped, though the prison doors were duly barred, 

and the armed guards standing before them, It was alarm- 

ing; and, to add to the difficulty, an officer rushed in from 

the temple grounds, to say that the prisoners were once more 

teaching in the temple. The chief of the temple police, with 

a body of his men, were off at once, to bring them before the 

court; orders, however, being given to show them no violence, 

lest the people might take their side, 

When they were once more in the presence of the sanhe- 
drin, the high-priest indignantly asked them if the court had 
not strictly forbidden them to teach “in this name.” Yet 
here they were, openly disobeying, and filling the town with 
their pestilent doctrine, apparently with the object of bring- 
ing “ this man’s blood” on the Church authorities by exciting 
popular feeling against them. But Peter, the spokesman of 
the apostles, was equal to the occasion, declaring at once, 
fearlessly, that they ought to obey God rather than man, 
and proceeding skilfully to make his cause that of God ‘by 
asserting that he had raised up that Jesus whom they had 
crucified, exalting him from the grave to be the Lord and 
Head of the kingdom of the Messiah, and a Saviour who 
was the Author and Giver of the blessings of that kingdom to 
Israel, waking them to repentance that they had gone against 
him, which would secure the forgiveness of their gins. Still 
more, the Holy Ghost witnessed to all this by what had hap- 
pened at Pentecost. And they also witnessed to it, having 
themselves seen him raised into the heavens, and so did their 
converts, feeling that the Spirit had been poured out upon 
them ; for, in fact, they had been endowed by him with gifts 
that could come only from heaven. 

Such a defense was irritating to the last degree, and, as it 
were, sawed into their hearts. ‘Had they not better put 
men like these to death at once?” There was one among 
them, however, of a calmer temper,—Gamaliel, a learned 
rabbi of high reputation. At his suggestion, the apostles 
were removed for a time; and the court being thus left to 
itself, he gave his counsel, “There had been,” said he, “pre- 
tenders to divine authority, as popular leaders, in the pagt; 
but they had come to ruin, in spite of wide support from the 
populace for atime. If this movement were, like theirs, an 
imposture, it would, in the same way, come to an inglorious 
end; but if it were of God, as they said, let the sanhedrin 
take care how they act, lest they should find that theyare 
fighting against the Almighty as well as against these men.” 

A difficulty, which we have no means of solving, has been 
found in the fact that, whereas he is represented as saying 
that one Theudas had risen before that time, the only Theu- 
daseof whom anything is known rose at least as late as A.D. 
44, when he and his followers were hewn down by the Roman 
cavalry sent against them. It may be, however, that the Mlu- 
sion is to an insurrection of which no record has survived, 
“Judas of Galilee,’ who is also mentioned as coming after 
Theudas, rose “im the days of the taxing;” that is, in the 
early years of the gospel history, so that Theudas would need 
to be referred to the last years of Herod the Great. May it 
be that some reviser of the Acts has, by some slip, intro- 
duced an error in the names? 

The sanhedrin, feeling their false position, and awed by 
the judicial calmness of so famous a canonist, took his ad- 
vice, and, having ordered the prisoners to be brought in 
again, sentenced them to be beaten with forty stripes, save 
one,—the usual Jewish punishment for a number of offenses ; 
commanding them also, more fiercely than before, to see that 
they spoke no more in the name of Jesus, and ordering their 
dismissal when they had suffered the scourging. But vio- 
lence never succeeds against sincere conviction. That they 
had been counted worthy to suffer shame under the rods for 
the name of their Lord was a joy to them, and made them 
only more determined than ever. Daily, therefore, in the 
temple and at home, in the chamber where the infant church 
constantly gathered, “they ceased not to teach and to preach 
Jesus as the Christ.” Nor does it appear that, for a time, 
they were further molested. Gamaliel’s counsel must be al- 
lowed time to prove its soundness, or the reverse, 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE VOICES OF AUTHORITY: HEROIC 
FAIPH AND COLD PRUDENCE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The speakers here are strongly contrasted. . The narrative 
is crystalized round the three speeches of the high-priest, 
the mouthpiece of the apostles (probably Peter), and Gamsliel, 
We may take these three as our landmarks in this lesson. 

1. What the high-priest said. What he did not say is also 
noteworthy. One would have expected some hint of surprise 
at the escape from a safely guarded prison ; but not.a word 
of that sort is spoken. It was much more convenient to 
ignore a miracle. They had done so with one already, when 
they admitted the “notable” one of healing the lame man, 
But miracles cannot force conviction, and it is possible to see 
signs and wonders and not to believe. Probably the council 





took refuge in the supposition that the apostolic miracles 














































































































































































































































were wrought by demoniac power. They certainly closed 
their minds against Peter’s former address, which had clearly 
showed that “the name” and “ power” in which they were 
wrought was that of God. 

The high-priest will not provoke another declaration of 
that sort, and so he discreetly keeps to the fact of the apostles’ 
disobedience. It is a common expedient of official ecclesias- 
tics to narrow the issue between them and “ heretics” to the 
one point of disobedience to constituted authority. “We 
straitly charged you not... and behold, ye have” sums up 
many a controversy between the possessors of new light and 
the dignified figure-heads of old order. 

Note, too, the characteristic avoidance of the name of Jesus, 
— this name,” “this man.” The phrases affect cqntempt, 
but betray uneasiness and a dim feeling that the Name is for- 
_ midable. That is still further shown by the charge that the 

apostles have filled Jerusalem with their teaching, which is 
meant only to convict them of flagrant contempt of court, but 
is also a confession of impotence and alarm. There is a 
stiser in that “ your,” as if it was only the apostles’ own un- 
learned talk, and unworthy to be compared with the pearls 
of wisdom which dropped from the rabbis’ wise lips. Then 
how came it that these rude ignoramuses had been able to 
win such ready hearing in the very city which was favored 
with the infinitely superior illumination of rabbinical teaching? 

Pat the most striking part of the high-priest’s undignified 
scold is his travesty of the apostolic preaching contained in 
the words “‘ye intend [or, desire] to bring this man’s blood 
upen us.” Every other aspect of their message is lost sight 
of, and the terror of the council is that they are fomenting a 
popular insurrection, which will take vengeance for the 

judicial murder of Jesus. No doubt, the preachers didcharge 
home the guilt of Christ’s death, but only in order to pro- 
claim forgiveness, and to set forth his Messiahship, as’ shown 
by the divine reversal of his death in his resurrection; but 
all the rest of Peter’s sermon was left out of sight, and ner- 
vous apprehension fastened on the possible danger from one 
misapprehended point. An enormous proportion of objec- 
tions to, and dislikes of, the gospel, has no better foundation 
than partial views of what it teaches, and misreading of the 
part that is seen. Nor are the bold rebukers of sin, who give 
evii deeds their right name, free to-day from the same mis- 
apprehension of their motives and desires. They are too 
often supposed to wish what they proclaim, the retribution 
following crime, and are taken to be enemies of the men 
whom they would fain save. 

Had the high-priest forgotten that yell of audacious fero- 
city, “ His blood be on us, and on our children”? Probably 
not; Men are a great deal more ready to take the responsi- 
bility of their actions in the prospect of a far-off divine judg- 

t than in view of an immediate human retribution. The 
same men who were willing to answer for Christ’s death at 
the bar of God, shook in their seats*in the council at the 
prospect of a mob calling them to account for it. So dis- 
torted, partly by fear, partly by contempt and unbelief, was 
the picture of the gospel preached by apostles, as it presented 
itself to the high-priest and his associates. 

2. What the apostles said. Peter was probably their 
mouthpiece. He always had been ready to put his word in, 
and the natural’ disposition was now sanctified, sé that ‘he 
could speak without embarrassment anywhere, in temple 
court or before the council. What he says is very much 
what he had said before. There was nothing else to be said. 
The language of unalterable determination is unalterable 
too. It is a grand thing to have one’s law of life crystalized 
into a sentence which is always at hand: “We must obey 
God rather than men.” It is easy to say, and, once said, 
cannot ve improved. 

Only this time he does not appeal to his judges’ own sense 
of what is right. He was not quite so sure, after recent ex- 
periences, that they did agree with him that any authority, 
even God's, was to be preferred to their own, or that the pos- 
sibility could be so much as looked at that the two commands 

“ ghould not coincide. But whatever the council may think, 
this man’s mind is made up, and he speaks for all. How 
poor the other sentence beginning with “we” is beside this 
one! “We straitly charged!” There speaks pompous 
earthly dignity, and its self-important bluster falls flat before 

“We must obey God” from the lips of a dozen poor men. 

Then comes once more the brief recital of ghe facts which 
demanded utterance. The bald reiteration of “whom ye 
slew” so immediately after the charge miade by the high- 

priest is strikingly bold. Note, too, how the accusation is en- 
hanced by the clause being imbedded, as it were, in the midst 
of those describing the contrasted action of God. “Raised up” 
does not here refer to the resurfection, but to the serding of 
Jesus. Resurrection and ascension are included in the sub- 
sequent “exalt.” Thus we have the order of time observed, 
and the contrariety of the rulers’ act to God's made the more 
conspicuous, Before it was the divine appointment and mis- 
sion; after it was the divine glorifying,— 
slew,” “he exalted.” No more words are needed. 

Mark, too, the grand conception of the office of Jesus which 
has taken the place, in the Church, of all narrow ‘Jewish 


“he raised,” “ye | on t 





markable name are included the ideas of leader or first in a 
series, tommander, and author or source, in all which aspects 
the word is used, in other places, of Jestis. He is the 
“ Author,” or, rather, the Example, “of faith,’ as having 
himself trodden the path of ,trust,and, though not first in 
time thereon, yet first in perfection, and so our pattern in it. 
He is the source “of life” and “of salvation.” He is our 
Commander. But he would not be Prince unless he were 
Saviour, nor Saviour unless he were Prince. And that 
“Saviour” is used in ite deepest and most spiritual sense is 
obvious from the following clause, which tells how Jesus 
saves; namely, because through him are given repentance 
and remission of sins. 

What a flood of light was poured, in these words, on the 
blind eyes of the council, if they could only have looked be- 
yond their fleshly hopes of a Messiah! How swiftly the dis- 
ciples had grown since they had asked, .‘ Wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel”! The special mes- 
sage of Jesus to Israel is in the speaker’s mind, but aes con- 
tents of the message are now solely spiritual. 

Then his answer closes with the assertion of the apostles’ 
appointment to bear witness to these things, which is the 
command that makes disobedience to the agtempt to muzzle 
them inevitable. Nor is their testimony only a matter of 
their own affirmation. There is another witness, the Moly 
Spirit, which every believer receives. That inward gift may, 
indeed, in its deepest operations, be verifiable only by him 
who experiences them; but, according to this book, there 
wefe visible signs of his working, to which it. seems most 
probable that Peter here refers, He tries to recall the coun- 
cil to the open-minded examination of the weight of the 
miraculous evidence which they had tossed aside so lightly, 
and he would draw some hearts to make experience of that 
inward voice, which assuredly testifies,of Jesus to all who 
listen to the outward witness of the spoken word. No man 
knows all the evidence of Christianity who does not know 
the inward evidence of the Spirit. 

8. What Gamaliel said. Other writers will discuss the 
character of this great light of the Jewish doctors, and the 
difficulty arising from his reference to the insurrection of 
Theudas, which, according to Josephus, happened many 
years later. As to the latter point, the solution that there 
may have been two Theudases is admissible. But one would 
like deferentially to ask the possibly very ignorant question, 
Why it should be taken for granted that, if Josephus and 
the New Testament contradict each other, it must always be 
the New Testament that is wrong? 

But be that as it may, the counsel of Gamaliel deserves 
careful attention. The examples of abortive insurretions 
which he quotes show that he regarded this new movement 
as mainly a political rising. There is no sign that he took 
heed of its purely religious aspect, or that Peter’s plain ex- 
position just spoken had touched Him at all. Theudas and 
Judas and this Jesus are bracketed as leaders of revolt. And 
what has this gray-headed embodiment of rabhinical wisdom 
to say about a movement which he believed was quivering 
with enthusiasm for Israel’s freedom? Nothing but, “ Let us 
sit quiet, and let them fight it out. If it is to succeed, it will 
succeed; if it is not, Roman soldiers will end it without our 
doing anything.” 

It is to Gamaliel’s credit that he kept cool, and checked 
the fanatics in the council. We may even think that he had 
a glimpse of the principle that force is impotent against 
truth, and that ideas cannot be hacked in pieces with the per- 
secutor’s sword. But, on the whole, his counsel was low and 
bad. It rests on false principles, and takes a false view of 
duty. What business had the to be peddling with his “ifs” 
at this stage of the history? “If it be of man,” “if it is of 
God.” What were he and his fellows there for but to settle 
that “if”? They had had Christ’s life and miracles, which 
they had investigated, and could not disprove. Neither he 
nor his fellows had grappled with the evidence, and to talk 
as if the question was doubtful was dishonest and lazy. God 
has given us enough to enable us to make up our minds 
about Christ. But a generation which haseassisted at the 
apotheosis of “honest doubt” may well make a hero of the 
old rabbi, with his see-sawing “ ifs.” 

Again, his counsel Jays down a false criterion of the truth 
of a cause. No doubt, in the long run, nothing which is not 
of God will stand. Bat that is true only.in the long run, 
and so is useless as a test while the course is not ended. Suo- 
cess is not the mark of God’s cause at any time before the 
end of all time, and whoever goes on the principle that it is 
will be much more likely to find himself among his foes than 
his friends, 

But, further, the advice is mere selfish neutrality pretend- 
ing to be judicial calmness. Our duty is not to sit still and 
let God fight for his own cause, but to take his side in the 
battle, It was but a cowardly thing to let these poor Gali- 
fling themselves against the iron wall of Roman power 

calculation that, if God's time for Israel’s emancipa- 
tion had come, they would be victors for Gamaliel and the 
others; and that, if it had not, they would have to bear the 
penalty, and he and his fellows would keep their skins whole. 





notions of.an earthly king. He is “Prince,” in which re- 


was, as usual, “had in honor among all the people.” 


in view of the conflicts against evil which devolye on the 
church of each age, and of which there are some to be fought 
to-day. 

Better the fiery glow of apostolic enthusiasm, though it 
lead to prisons and death, than the cool indifference which 
If 
Deborah was right in pronouncing the curse of the Lord 
against Meroz because it “came not to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty,” Gamaliel cannot be acquitted of 
having counseled cowardice and the shirking of plain duty. 


Manchester, England. ° 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP. H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


A human will is the ideal of sublimity. Nothing could 
break it down, or even bend ii. Courts, torture, fire, death, 
all became “as the idle wind, which I regard not.” The 
many in authority, backed by all the force of law and means 
of punishment, are nothing. 

Why do these disciples, lately so timid and backward, be- 
come so bold and leading? Inspiration only can account for 
the change. How much God can’ do for men finds large 
answer in this lesson. Three weeks with the Holy Spirit 
makes the supernatural natural. When the baby creeps on 
the floor, and coos, the mother gives her care to other mat- 
ters. But let it fall into the water, and nothing else is im- 
portant or thought of. Angels come only on fit occasions. 
If we never become heroic, or fall into peril, we never 
hear their hastening wings. Who would not be so locked 
up to be so let out? Not all the keys of any dungeon where 
a Christian lies are in the jailer’s keeping, God and his 
angels open locks as easily as rosebuds. 

The purpose of doing this was not the apostles’ release, no 
possible personal end. But it was that they might “go, stand 
and speak ip the temple to the people all the words of this 
life.” Had they not been equal to this work, no angels would 
havecome. They could have been better employed elsewhere. 
To be so delivered, men must be worth delivering. But men 
who can say, water such circumstances, ‘‘ We must obey God 
rather than men,” are worth more than worlds. 

Notice the absence of pride and exultation at the distin- 
guished honor of angelic deliverance, and the presence and 
insistence on the great truth,—Jesus ye slew, whom God raised 
up to be a Saviour to give remission of sins, _We are witnesses, 
and’ so is the Holy Ghost, given to all obedient ones. 

He who delivered them from the prison, also delivered 
them from those who owned the prison. 

Alas for pygmies who fight against God! Glory for the 
giants for whom God fights! They go out rejoicing that they 
are counted worthy to suffer dishonor for his name. 


University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
' . BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The men whom ye put in the prison are in the temple standing 
and teaching the people (v. 25). Men who are in dead earnest 
in behalf of a good cause will not be turned from it by any 
ordinary hindrances. If they see a house afire in which 
their loved ones are asleep, if they see those dear to them 
struggling in the waves, if they see ruffians assailing their 
defenseless relatives, they will push on determinedly to 
the rescue, though they be pulled back or tripped in their 
cause by’wWdlent opposers. As soon as they are up again 
they will be at it again. The apostles were men of that 
spirit. Imprisonment didn’t make them less earnest and 
zealous for the welfare of their fellow-men. Released from 
the prison, they were preaching and teaching as before. We 
ought to be of the same spirit in behalf of the same cause. 
Yet with no danger of imprisonment or scourging, we are 
not always making known to others the gospel of Jesus ‘by 
our words and ways. 

They feared the people, lest they should be stoned (v. 26). 
Public opinion keeps a great many back from wrong-doing, 
There are few men who would let others know just how bad 
they are. If murder and stealing, and vile speech, and viler 
acting, were approved by the community generally, they 
would be even a great deal more common than they are, 
The public deserves the credit which many an outwardly cor- 
rect man takes to himself, for conformity to the limits of 
common decency. The public is ready to stone a man, or to 
lynch a man, for acts Which many members of the aroused 
mob would themselves be guilty of if they had a chance, and 
were not afraid of the public indignation. 

We must obey God rather than men (v. 29). That would 
seem to be an indisputable truth; but it is really a truth that 
is not even generally accepted as a basis of action in the world 
at large. What men insist on, rather than what God has 
commanded, is popularly binding. Fashion is more blindly 


followed than Bible teachings by the average church-goer. 
Many a man or woman shrinks from standing out against 





Cynical coolness of that sort commends itself to many men 





public sentiment, while quietly defying God by conscious dis- 
obedience of his law. 


And there are multitudes who would 
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hesitate to break a statute law, when they would not quiver 
at the thought of breaking some positive law of God. There 
are those who would not steal a dollar from a public treasury 
(there are those, I say, even if they are by no means the 
entire population), yet who would steal time and service from 
God with hardly a thought of special iniquity. And, the 
world generally judges men rather by their conformity to 
man’s law than to God’s law. A church-member can defraud 
God out of his dues without losing caste in church or com- 
munity, when he would be a branded man if he openly 
defrauded one of his fellows toa far lessextent. Yet, inspite 
of popular practice in such matters, the truestandard of right 
is what God commands, and not what man says is our duty. 

We are witnesses of these things; and so is the Holy Ghost (v. 
32). God works with those who would work with him. He 
makes his servants his partners, when they want to be in 
partnership with him. We must have an experience of his 
love before we can testify of his love. We must realize his 
goodness and ‘his power before we can tell of them to others 
effectively. But when we are moved by a sense of his love 
and his goodness and his power, in our efforts to win others 
to a sense of the blessings in store for them also, God speaks 
through us, so thet our words are the words of the Holy Spirit, 
and hearers are convinced by the evidence of the truth which 
we present and represent. 

If this counsel or this work be of men, it will be overthrown: but 
if it is of God, ye will not be able to overthrow them (vs. 38, 39). 
Whatever blame fairly attaches to Gamaliel, this truth af- 
firmed by him is a truth for all time. If his counsel could 
be heard and heeded, in these days of worry over the conflict 
between “ traditionalism” and “ criticism,” how it would calm 
the minds of excited theologians! If the new teachings, or 
the old teachings, are of men, they will be overthrown; but 
if they are of God, we shall not be able to overthrow them. 
Steady, then, steady! Let us possess our souls in patience, as 
these discussions are in progress, Error cannot have the 
foundations of truth; truth cannot be swept away like error. 
We ought to have at least as much faith as Gamaliei. 

Rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer dishonor for 
the Name (v. 41). Not that the Name suffered dishonor, but 
that they were privileged to stand for the Name, even to the 
extent of bearing any disgrace that attached to it in popular 
esteem just then. If a friend whom we knew to be pure and 
worthy were under suspicion of crime, how gladly we would 
accept the disgrace of being counted true to him, and how 
much more gladly we would bear the whole shame, if we 
could thereby shield him from unjust suspicion, It is an 
honor that we should be grateful for, if we are counted 
worthy to be linked with the Name of Jesus, at any cost to 
ourselves, in reproach or in shame. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A, F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. ° 


Always first bring out the connection with the lesson of 
last week and the story of this week before you go on to make 
any practical application of the principles of the text. I 
only call attention to. the singular scene presented by the 
arraignment of these simple men. There was the grand 
council, and before them stood these plain men to hear the 
accusation that was to be brought against them. We listen 
with some trepidation to hear what it is, and are not a little 
surprised to hear that it is simply that they “have filled 
Jerusalem with their doctrine,” 

This leads us to pause and ask what it was that Jerusalem 
was filled with before these men began to preach? To this 
the words of our Master may give us some clew; for he once 
exclaimed, “O Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee.” Our memories are 
then aroused, and we remember that Jerusalem was often 
filled with idolatry and violence, so that its best men were 
imprisoned and put to death, We remember that Jesus once 
said that it was not possible for the leaders in that city to 
accept divine teaching, becatse they were selfish and sought 
the honor that comes from ‘men, and not that which comes 
from God alone. 

Yes, Jerusalem had long been full of self-seeking and empty 
forms of religion, from which the substance had long since 
fied. The result was that though in name it was the most 
religious city in all the world, in reality it was one of the 
wickedest in existence. Now, since this was. what the city 
was full of, it would really seem that to fill it with almost 
anything else would have been an improvement. But the 
council think that things have come to a bad pass, because 
these men have filled the city with something of which it had 
not been full before. So we are Jed to ask, What was the 
doctrine or teaching with which they had so successfully 
filled the city? “Well, do you remember the proclamation 
of the angels on the plains of Bethlehem, “‘On earth peace, 
good will tomen”? That was the doctrine that these men 
had been proclgiming in the city. 

If you want to see more of the doctrine with whickthey 
were filling the city, turn to the Sermon on the adios 
you will find a good dhl of it there. And if you want to see 


still more of the activity of these men, read of the cures that 
they effected, by which many were restored to health and 
strength again. Yet in the face of all this, that council dared 
to accuse them of doing evil, and charged them to cease from 
their ways. And to enforce this command they whipped 
them, and sent them away with many a threat. So they 
went off, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
these things for their blessed Master. 

We have progressed thus far in vain, if we have failed to 
realize that the very charge brought against the apostles was 
their glory, and not their shame. Had they not thus filled 
the city it would have been a reproach to them; for that was 
exactly what their Lord had told them to do: “ Go preach, 
... beginning at Jerusalem.” The charge therefore was 
good evidence that they had obeyed his behests. All honor 
therefore to them that they had so acted as to merit this 
charge. . 

Now let the teacher pass on to consider the state of things 
in any of the cities of modern times. What, for example, is 
New York full of at the present time? To answer this, you 
have only to take up any one of the daily papers, and read, 
mark, and inwardly digest. Or if that does not satisfy you, 
take a stroll on the Bowery or on Broadway, and see for your- 
self. Drink, Sabbath-breaking, horse-racing, violence of 
various kinds, thieving, cheating, not to mention other more 
shameless deeds, are to be seen on every hand. Nor is the 
quiet New England village without its share of evil. And 
when some Dr. Parkhurst dares to cry out against these 
flagrant wrongs and purify the city, the powers that be raise 
substantially the same cry that the council in Jerusalem did. 
Evil is the same in spirit always, and resists that which would 
bring it to an end. If you preach temperance, the rumseller 
and the drinker cry out. If you want to repress Sabbath- 
breaking, another class cries out that you are ruining the 
town. If you are down on gambling, you will be opposed 
with might and main by another set. It makes no difference 
what form of reform you advocate, there will be some who 
will consider it so great an evil that they will cry out and 
oppose you furiously. But just as the apostles never turned 
aside from their divinely imposed task, but went right on, so 
should we. It was their highest glory to do that which they 
enemies charged them with; and so it is our highest glory to 
do just that which drunkards and thieves and gamblers want 
us to leave alone. ; 

More than this. It is the one and only business of the 
Church to fill the world with its doctrine. That is what the 
Church was established for, and nothing else. You might 
not think so, judging by what you see the Church doing; 
for there are many churches which never seem to have the 
faintest idea as to what their prime duty is. Judging by their 
acts, you would think that the Church was established to have 
eloquent preaching about ‘indifferent things, and, above all, 
fine music. In others you find the largest amount of effort 
put forth in festivals, fairs, entertainments, and the like; while 
the filling of the town or village with the doctrine of Jesus 
is the last thing to which they pry attention. Is not this so? 
For this reason many are sickly, and many sleep. For this 
reason the gospel'seems to have lost its power, and worldli- 
ness to have gained ground. The world is always busy trying 
to spread its doctrine, while the Church slumbers. What is 
the best way to revive aslumbering church? Let it get again 
to its legitimate work of filling the world with the doctrine 
of Jesus, and it will soon be wide awake. There is no other 
way that I know of. Do you know of any? 

This is the reason, too, why so many individuals are weakly. 
They are not performing their duty, and the consequence is 
that they grow feeble. If we want the power of the apostles, 
who did marvels in the way of evangelizing the world, we 
niust follow their example, and say: “ This one thing I will 
do. _I will try and fill the world with the doctrine of the Son 
of God.” Then we shall grow. ? 

Nel York City. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Apostles.—Of which of the apostles have we studied 
most in this quarter? Whom did they heal at the temple 
gate? Why were Peter and John brought before the coun- 
cil? After being in prison for a night, what did the priests 
and elders forbid them to do when they let them go? Wh 
the apostles went back to their own company, for what did 
they pray? See how their prayer was answered, for “they 
spoke the word with boldness.” They did niany signs and 
wonders among the people; sick persons were brought to 
them in the streets, some lying on beds or couches, left where 
Peter’s shadow might fall upon them as he passed by. Not 
only those in Jerusalem, but from the cities all around, the 
sick were brought to the apostles to be cured. Did Peter's 
shadow take away their fever and their pain? Could his 
touch drive away disease as Jesus’ did? In whose name did 
Peter say to the blind man, “ Rise and walk”? It was al- 
ways in the name of Christ that the apostles worked signs 
and wonders. Were any carried home with the same pain 
and sickness they brought with them? No, indeed; for 





“they were healed every one.” Many people, both men and 
women, believed in Christ, and more and more were added ° 
to the number who believed. Were the high-priests and elders 
pleased? No; they were angry, and put the apostles in prison. 
The Apostles Teaching.—Early in the morning, the priests 
and elders met together to decide what should be done with 
the men they had put in jail for safe-keeping. They sent 
officers to bring them before them for trial. The officers 
came back. “We found the prison-house shut,” they said, 
“and the keepers standing at the doors; but when we had 
opened we found no man within.” They were perplexed. 
How could it be? How could the men have escaped? Had 
they gone far away? Could. they be found? Just then a 
messenger came in, This was the message he brought: “The 
men whom ye put in the prison are in the temple standing 
and teaching the people.” What didit mean? The high- 
priest dil not know that, in the night, an angel opened the 
prison-door, and said, “Go, stand and speak in the temple to 
the people.” The priests had commanded them not to speak 
or teach in the name of Jesus. The angel of the Lord badew 
them go and speak. Which should they obey? By day~ 
break they went to the temple, and taught any or all who 
would listen. 

The Apostles Before the Council.—The high-priest sent sol- - 
diers and the captain with them to bring the apostles before 
them. Were Peter and John afraid? No, but the soldiers 
were, They used no violence, for they feared the people. 
So manys believed in the apostles and in Christ, they might 
have stoned the captain and his men for any rough handling 
of their prisoners, The high-priest asked Peter and John, 
“Did not we command you not to teach in his name?’’ 
Even the prigsts said, “Ye have filled Jerusalem with your 
doctrine.” They were the ones to fear, They had been the 
cause of Jesus’ death. If he were indeed the Messiah, as 
the apostles said, the Jews or their leaders were guilty of his 
death. They knew it, and said to the apostles, ‘Ye mean to 
bring this man’s blood upon us.” Peter answered them in 
the words of our golden text. Whatdid hesay? That was 
not all; he boldly told them that “God raised up Jesus, 
whom ye slew and hanged on a tree.” Did Jesus die upon 
atree? Those strong beams, fastened one across the other ” 
(show on blackboard), were the wood of a tree which had 
grown some time, somewhere, probably in Palestine,—once a 
tender green shoot, a little twig, growing, in sunshine and in 
dew, larger and sounder each year until it was cut down and 
prepared for its cruel use, The priests all knew how Jesus 
died and was buried; Peter told them that God had raised 
him up to be a Prince and a Saviour. Peter loved to tell of 
Christ as a Saviour, and to those priests he talked of repent- 
ance and forgiveness of sins. Wasitalltrue? Those who 
heard could not deny a word; they felt guilty; they were 
“cut to the heart,” as if Peter’s voice had been a sharp sword 
to pierce and wound. They wanted to take the lives of the 
apostles, men whom they thought deserved to die, who dared 
to remind them how they had taken the life of their Master, 
Did all the council agree to this? One of the number was a 
wise man named Gamaliel, a lawyer, whom all the people 
trusted and honored, He advised them to send the apostles 
out of the council-room while they consulted about the case, 
Gamaliel said to the countil: “‘Také care what you do to 
these men, You remember there have been people before 
who claimed to be somebody, and they had many followers; 
but they were soon scattered, and their cause came to nothing, 
I advise to let these men alone; for if this wagk is of men, 
it will be overthrown ; but if it is of God, ye will not be able 
to overthrow them.” Gamaliel said, if they should do wrong 
to these men, they might “‘ be found even to be fighting against 
God.” Is it fighting against God not to believe in him, to 
disobey his commands? 

The Apostles Beaten,—The council agreed to the words of 
Gamaliel to let the men go, but first they were beaten. They 
had felt the scourge before, and knew the suffering of being 
scourged with lashes or beaten with rods, They were pun- 
ished because they had disobeyed the command not to teach 
or speak in the name of Jesus, After they were beaten, they 
were again commanded not to speak in the name of Jesus, 
and then were allowed to go free. 

The Apostles Rejoicing.—Were they sad and cast down? 
Did they mean to obey the command? Did they go away 
trembling with fear lest the next time they were arrested it 
might be a long cruel imprisonment or death? They went 
away with cheerful, happy hearts and faces, rejoicing, not 
that they could go back to their own praying company, not 
because they were free for a time, but because they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for the name they #0 loved 
and worshiped. 

Louiaville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H, B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.8., 
Canon or DURHAM. 


“A Pariser, Namep GaMALieL.”—Gamaliel, the tutor 
of St. Paul, was the most eminent of the rabbinical teachers 





of his day. His father was Simeon, said by tradition to be 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































the same who received the infant Jesus in his arms; but of 
this we have no historical proof. His grandfather was Hillel, 
the founder of one of the two great rabbinical schools of the 
Pharisees. Gamaliel was entitled “ the glory of thelaw;” and 
also was the first of the seven doctors to whom alone the title 
.of Rabban—that is, “Our Master,” the same by which the 
Magdalen addressed her risen Saviour—was accorded as a 
special honor. It is incidentally recorded by a rabbinical 
writer that Gamaliel was given to the study of Greek litera- 
ture, which was scorned by the other Jewish teachers, who 
would have nothing to do with “the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians.” The statement is especially interesting to us, as ex- 
plaining how St. Paul acquired that familiarity with the 
writers and philosophies of Greece, which so continually 
appears in his Epistles,—a knowledge very rarely found among 
his Jevrish contemporaries. Gamaliel lived to a good old age, 
and died fifteen years before the destruction of Jerusatem. It 
is said of him in the Talmud, “Since Rabban Gamaliel Ben 
Simeon died, the glory of the law has ceased.” There is no, 
foundation for the Christian tradition that he died in the faith 
of Jesusor Nazareth. He died as he had lived, the chief of the 
rabbis; and his famous pupil, Onkelos, author of the Targum 
which bears his name, honored him with the most gorgeous of 
- funerals. A prayer breathing the bitterest spirit against the 
Christians is still extant in the Talmud, said by some to be 
his, but which, though probably not of Gamaliel’s composi- 
tion, was certainly sanctioned by him. 

“ Berore THESE Days Rose up Tuevupas.”—There has 
been some ‘ifficulty respecting this Theudas; for Josephus 
gives the story of an insurrection under Theudas, twelve 
years subsequent to this trial of the apostles, and does not 
allude to an earlier revolt. But the insurrectiog of which he 
speaks was on a much larger scale than this to which Gama- 
liel refers, while Thendas was a very common name among 
the Jews; and Josephus mentions, without entering into 
details, that there were three insurrections, besides several 
pretenders to the kingly power, “ boasting himself to be some- 
body,” in the latter days of the reign of Herod the Great. 
Also in his account of the later Theudas, he states that the 

great multitude which followed him were all slain or made 
r captives, not scattered, as in this earlier sedition. 

“ AFTER THIS MAN Rose up JuDAS OF GALILEE IN THE 
Days or THE Taxrna.”—By “the days of the taxing” is not 
meant the enrolment under Herod at the time of the birth 
of our Lord, but the levying of the tax ten years later, when 
Archelaus was banished, and Judea was made in name as well 
as in fact a Roman province, and ruled by a procurator from 
Rome. Judas of Galilee, a native of Gamala, was the well- 
known leader of a fanatical sect, who protested in arms against 
the payment of tribute to Cesar or any Gentile power, crying, 
“We have no Lord or Master but God.” He held to the 
teaching of the Pharisees, but, according to Josephus, formed 
really a fourth sect, which, according to the historian, was 
- the progenitor of the Zealots and the Sicarii, and the other 
reckless fanatics, who by their ceaseless turbulence and insur- 
rections brought about the final siege of Jerusalem under 
Vespasian and Titus. 

“ Axp Beaten Tuem.”—Although the sanhedrin agreed 
to let them go, they first of all gratify their malignant pas- 
sions by a cruel scourging. This was clearly against the law. 
If guilty of blasphemy, death was the penalty of the law. If 
the apostles weze innocent, or if the case were dismissed as 
doubtful, the law forbade this scourging. Yet the proceed- 
ing was toogcommon, and stili is, in all Eastern tribunals 
where Christian influences have not suppressed it. In Egypt, 
untii the recent occupation, the koorbash was continually 
applied before trial. In Persia and in the remoter parts of 
Asiatic Turkey, I have seen the defendants, and sometimes 
the plaintiffs also, thrown down and bastinadoed before the 
case was gone into, as an admonition for them to speak the 
truth; and in China the system is carried out still farther, 
the witnesses being frequently beaten with a bamboo, on their 
appearance, as a precautionary measure. No wonder that 
the people there dread the law courts. 


The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Reweasep (v. 25).—Why were the Jewish authorities 
stizred up against the apostles? (Actes 5:12.) What did 
they do to the apostles? (Acts5: 18.) What did God do for 
the apo.ties? (Acts 5: 19,20.) How was their escape dis- 
covered ? (Acts 5: 21-24.) Why need no man fear hindrance 
in doing God’s work ? (2Tim.2:9.) How did this hindrance 
probably help the work of the apostles? (Matt. 5: 10-12.) 
What mistake is made by those who consider themselves 
excused from working for men whenever men object to re- 
ceiving help? (Luke 14: 23.) 

2. Serzeb (¥. 26).—Why would the apostles be likely to 
go without violence? (Luke 6 : 29; Acts1:8.) What evi- 





dence in the New Testament that the Jews were likely to 
stone those they disliked? (Acts 7 : 59; John 10: 31-33; 
Matt. 21 : 35.) What are some modern methods of arresting 
the spread of the gospel? How is the gospel in modera 
times protected from violence ? 

3. AccusED (vs. 27, 28).—“ When they had brought them” 
—where? What are some of the hostile councils before 
which Christians and Christianity are summoned nowadays? 
Why did not the high-priest object to the doctrines, rather 
than to the “Name” in which they were taught? Why isthe 
teaching of Christian doctrines by those who do not acknowl- 
edge the name of Christ ineffective? (Acts4:12.) How 
does the accusation of the high-priest testify to the apostles’ 
faithfulness? (Luke 24: 47.) What is the quickest way to 
fill a modern city with Christ’s doctrine? (2 Tim. 4: 2.) 
How could Christ’s blood be brought with justice upon the 
priests? (Matt. 27:25.) How dots this charge show that 
the high-priest felt guilty ? 

4. Witwesstne (vs. 29-32).—How is the answer now made 
stronger than it was before? (Acts 4:19.) Under what cir- 
cumstances have men’s laws the same authority as God’s laws? 
(Matt, 22:21; Rom.13:1.) When they conflict, what argu- 
ments tempt us to obey God’s laws? Why do the apostles 
always bring into their defenses the phrase “God of our 
fathers”? (Acts3:13; Eph. 2: 20.) How is the religion 
of a man or a nation the stronger because it has descended 
from the fathers? (Heb. 12:1.) What is the meaning of 
“tree” in verse 30? Why are the apostles so persistent in 
ascribing to the rulers the guilt for Christ’s death? What 
is the significance of “ with his right hand”? (Exod. 15: 16; 
Psa. 20:6; 98:1.) When did Christ’s exaltation take 
place? (John 12: 32.) What is the connection, in thought 
and fact, between “ Prince” and “Saviour”? (Acts 3 : 15.) 
How can Christ give repentance? (Matt. 3:11: Rom. 2: 4.) 
How can he give forgiveness? (Eph. 4 : 32.) Witnesses 
(v. 32) of what things? (vs. 30,31.) What did Christ fore- 
tell in regard to the witnessing of the Holy Spirit? (John 
15; 26.) How did the Holy Spirit testify? (John 14: 26; 
15 : 26, 27; Luke 24:49.) The apostles’ speech begins and 
ends with what similar thoughts? 

5. DEFENDING (vs, 33-39).—How could they expect the 
killing of twelve men to clear them from the charge of kill- 
ing one man? What similarly foolish mistakes do we make? 
Who was this Gamaliel? (Acts 22: 3.) Why would the 
Pharisees be more favorably inclined to the apostles than the 
Sadducees? (Matt, 22:23.) What could Gamaliel have said 
that would have been more manly than “take heed to your- 
selves”? (Luke 23:4.) What’is known about Theudas? 
What did he “ boast himself to be”? (Mark 13:22.) What 
is known of Judas of Galilee? Why did the Jews object to 
taxation? Why was Gamaliel’s principle of letting a matter 
alone, until the event should prove it good or evil, a wrong 
principle? What is the danger in leaving alone a man-devised 
mischief? How may even a God-favored design be over- 
thrown? (Matt. 23:37.) How was Gamaliel’s counsel also 
a “fight against God”? (Matt. 12 : 30.) 

6. Resorcine (vs. 40,41).—Why were the apostles beaten? 
(Deut, 25: 1-3.) Why did the rulers repeat their command, 
after the apostles’ refusal? Why must the Christian’s chief 
glory lie in the hardships he suffers in Christ’s cause? (Gal. 
6:14.) What worth must a man have in order to suffer 
thus? (Heb. 12: 6.) When is shame suffered “for his 
name”? What was the result of the rulers’ threat? (v. 42.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, What happened to the apostles when they were impris- 
oned? 2. When the rulers seized them again, what command 
did they make? 3. What was the apostles’ answer? (golden 
text.) 4. Who prevented the angry rulers from slaying the 
apostles? 5. How did the apostles take up the work again, 
after their release?, 6. What are some of the commands of 
the world about money? 7. Some of God’s commands? 
8. About kouses? 9. About power? 10. Which set of com- 
mands must we obey ? 


Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson gives encouragement to disciples of Jesus to be 
firm and fearless for the right, and to bear witness for him in 
spite of all opposers. God provided friends for Peter and 
John among the angels and among the Jews. An angel 
opened the prison-doors, and encouraged them to go back to 
the temple-courts as preachers of Jesus. A Jewish leader 
urged that they be let alone, lest God himself be o in 
opposing’them. And popular feeling was enlisted in their 
favor, so that they were enabled to do their duty in spite of 
the hostility of those in high places in the Jewish Church. 
What God did for Peter and John, God can do for any one 
of us; and God will do all that is necessary for our support 
in the service of his Son. 

That which commended Peter and John to God’s favor, 
and which is to be held before us as a standard of duty, was 
their resolve, “ We must obey God rather than men.” Not 
what men say is right, but what God declares to -be right, 





will boldly and trustfully stand by God’s commands, God 
will lovingly and surely stand by us; and whether we are in 
prison, or in the sanctuary, or before the public tribunals, we 
shall have all the help that we need, and we can do all the 
work that God wants us to do for him. 

ADDED POINTS. 

A man may be all the better known for his persecutions, 
If he is not to blame for attacks on him, he need not worry 
over the consequences to the cause he represents. 

. Wrong-doers have more to fear from the words of right- 
doers, than right-doers have to fear from the deeds of wrong- 
doers, 

The bearing of men toward Jesus Christ affects their safety 
here, and their safety hereafter. ; 

What we know of the love and the power of Jesus, we ought 
to make known to others. Witnessing for Christ is a duty. 
Concealment of the truth concerning him is a crime. 

If men cannot answer a charge against them, it is natural 
for them to wish that the one who makes the charge were 
dead. 

There are lessons to be jearned from: history that should 
make us hesitate to denounce those who advocate reforms 
that are distasteful to us. 

Even if we decide that it is not safe to oppose a reformer, 
it may do to abuse him with tongueand stick. It can hardly 
be expected of us to let him entirely alone, if he is not of our 
way of thinking. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





ONLY TWO SIDES. 





ENEMIES. NEUTRAL. FRIENDS. 
EAGER TRYING REBDY 
To To To 
SILENCE JUDGE DIE FOR 


TME TRUTH 
AS IT IS IN JESUS. 


COME OVER THE LINE. 








GAMBLIEL 
DISCIPLES 


MEN. 
GOD, 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Ye gospel heralds, go proclaim.” 

“*T love to tell the story.” 

“Sing them over again to me.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

** God be with you till we meet again.” 
“ Be ye strong in the Lord.” 

“ Soldiers of Christ, arise.”’ 

“ T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE MAGIC LANTERN OR STEREOPTI- 
CON IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. 


A number of superintendents have been trying the 
experiment of using optical lanterns in the course of 
regular Sunday-school work, to supplement or take the 
place of blackboards, charts, maps, or pictures. The 
growing tendency to this is partly due to the constant 
improvements that are being made in the oil-lamp 
varieties, so that now a Sunday-school may obtain a 
satisfactory instrument at a moderate expense. Many 
manufacturers of magic lanterns will send their illus- 
trated catalogues and price-lists on application; and it 
will be seen that the prices of more elaborate instruments 
often run into the hundreds of dollars. 

The stereopticon is a pair of magic lanterns placed 
aide by side or one above the other; and the same name, 
as well as “ triplexicon,” is commonly given to a three- 
light instrument. An oxy-hydrogen lantern of this sort, 
either double or triple, for dissolving views, may be listed 
at three to five hundred dollars; but the average price 
paid for good lanterns, for all ordinary uses, is probably 
between twenty-five and a hundred dollars. 

The most intense and satisfactory light is the oxy- 
hydrogen, produced by oxygen and hydrogen gases, 
flowing together from separate sources to form a single 
flame, which, coming in contact with a small cylinder of 
unslacked lime, heats it to incandeseence. ~- None of the 
simpler and less expensive lights have been capable of 








should be accepted by us as the limits of duty. And if we 


taking its place; and this has deterred Many Sunday- 
workers from a systematic use of the magic lan- 
tern. Electricity is available fer indoor work im 
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fara ETDS and even when it is, the 
methods of using it'with optical lanterns have not yet 
been perfected, and the light is usually variable. It is 
said that the oxy-calcium light, in which oxygen is used 
in combination with an alcoho! flame upon a lime cylin- 
der, “was in vogue some years ago, but is now very 
generally abandoned,” and that other substitutes for the 
oxy-hydrogen light have proved failures when subjected 
to the test of practical experience. But now several of 
the manufacturing opticians offer oil-light lanterns of 
improved styles, which they severally claim to be the 
best in the market, There is no doubt that some of them 
give a brilliant light in small compass, and at a mini- 
mum of heat and inconvenience. Having the strong 
light, the questions of lenses, object-glasses, style and 
finish of framework, and views, become general and com- 
mon to all lanterns. 

But is it feasible to use any sort of a magic lantern in 
regular Sunday-school work, the exercises being always 
in the daytime? For an occasional missionary address, 
or a lecture, or a social entertainment, happening in the 
evening, the lantern may often be helpful ; and for such 
uses it is being more and more appreciated, not-only by 
college professors, school teachers, and general lecturers, 
but by ministers in parish work. And now there are 
superintendents and 6thers who assert that it is prac- 
ticable to use the magic lantern in the daytime, to 
illustrate the Sunday-school lesson of the day, or the 
supplemental lesson on a special subject at the close of 
the school-hour. 

The superintendent of St. Mary® Protestant Episcopal 
Sunday-school of West Philadelphia, Mr. Edmund A. 
Souder, has recently given the stereopticon a fair trial, 
using it “once a month for about twenty minutes” at 
the close of the school, and he says that he “ found it to 
be in every way satisfactory.” In describing his methods 
he writes : 


“Tn the first place, the important thing was to entirely ex- 
clude the daylight. Our parish building, fortunately, had 
heavy wooden outside shutters, and it was found necessary to 
put hooks upon them in order to more thoroughly shut opt the 
light, The partition between the main room and the library 
was of glass. This we had heavily painted in dark brown, so 
that it became absolutely opaque. Thus we made the room 
perfectly dark. The one obstacle that seemed to present itself 
was the fear that the boys would take advantage of' this dark- 
ness to misbehave; but this was found to have been a needless 
anxiety. I simply stated to them that I had personally guaran- 
teed their good conduct; and I asked for an expression of their 
opinion as to whether I was right in doing so. This proved 
quite sufficient, and there was no trouble with the dark room. 
Of course, it is very important not to lose any time in getting 
the room ready, and to avoid all possible confusion. For this 
purpose I appointed one boy for each window, and if was his 
duty, at the tap of the bell, to close that shutter, and again 
open it at the close of the exhibition, Not more than five min- 
utes are consumed between the signal for the closing of the 
room and the appearance of the first picture on the screen. 

“ About one hundred dollars, I think, covered the cost of the 
screen, stereopticon, and everything incident to its working; 
but not, of course, including the slides. The screen is a very 
important matter. The rigging of an ordinary scréen would 
not only distract the school, but take up considerable time, To 
obviate this we had a heavy and thoroughly opaque screen 
made on spring rollers, so that it takes no more time to put it 
in place than pulling down a shade, 

“Our method in the exhibition itself may be indicated by 
that of Palm Sunday. On that day the lesson was on the 
teachings of Holy Week. We began with a map of Palestine, 
following with several views of the Mount of Olives, the tem- 
ple, the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, and the garden of 
Gethsemane; and we interspersed, in their proper place, selec- 
‘tions from copies of Hoffman’s series of pictures on the life of 
Christ. These pictures are so clear and impressive that they 
require very little to be said in the way of explanation, and 
they impress the lesson on the mind more than words could do.” 


Mr. Souder thinks that it is too much for one person 
to conduct the exercise and also manipulate the lantern, 
and that the superintendent should have an assistant to 
do this om He says that “it is virtually impossible to 
use the lantern in warm weather, as outside air cannot 
be admitted on account of the light.” He uses “a 
medium-sized oil lantern,” and has usually rented the 
slides used, except the Hoffman series, which the school 
owns. 

The pastor of the Forty-fourth Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday-school of New York, the Rey. H. C. Earl, 
tells how they succeeded with the lantern in practical 
Sunday-school work. He writes: 

“Our experience on this line has been highly satisfactory. 
With us it has worked admirably, and we feel that we did a 
wise thing in deciding to adopt it as one of our methods of 
work. 

“Our method is to throw eight to twelve views on the screen, 
with a short explanatory lecture, closing the lesson in this way. 


We use an ordinary lantern. In my opinion, much is depend- 
ing on the way the work is done, Properly managed, success 
is asgured.” 

Mr. Earl says that the school is held in a basement 
having blinds, and it can be easily darkened; that the 
light is admitted again before dismissing the school in 
the usual way; and that they have had “little if any 
difficulty in maintaining order while preparing for the 
work, We have had no trouble thus far.” More diffi- 
culty has been experienced “in securing slides with 
views having special reference to the International les- 
sons,” as even from the long lists of views advertised by 
the opticians and dealers the exact thing wanted cannot 
always be found; but this would be remedied if there 
were a sufficient demand for views specially prepared to 
fit the lessons. In Mr. Earl’s school, one of the young 
men manages the lantern. The expense has been “ about 
fifty cents for each session.” 

To these experiences may be added the opinion of the 
Rey. 4. F.C. Morsell, an expert on this theme, and 
editot of the “‘ Lantern Department” of The American 
Church Sunday-school Magazine of Philadelphia. 

He thinks that the use of the lantern is entirely feasible 
in practical Sunday-school work; that it is not always 
necessary to wholly darken the room; that not more 
than three pictures should be used with each lesson, 
one view of “the place,” one view on general Scripture 
teaching appropriate to the theme, and one view making 
a modern application of the lesson; the three to be re- 
viewed on the following Sunday. He thinks that it is 
already possible to obtain nearly everything wanted in 
the way of views from the published catalogues. 

The average price of views is about fifty cents; and 
about five cents each, when rented.. The publishers’ lists 
include thousands of views of countries, cities, and other 
“places of interest;” reproductions of statuary and 
paintings; many series on historic characters or epochs, 
and on studies in natural history; with illustrations of 
famous books, particularly of scenes from the Old and 
the New Testaments. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892, 


Kentucky, state, at Princeton,.......... sccsss0e seseseeee August 23-25 
Virginia, state, at Roanoke............... ..:++++s0000e- eptember 1, 2 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster................++ September 20-22 
Tennessee, state, at Pulaski................0. ceceeseee September 27-29 
Vermont, state, at Brattleboro’ 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. John, N. B.....0ctober 18-20 
Ontario, state, at Guelph............s:c0cessereessseservess October 25-27 
New Hampshire, state, at Exeter .........0+s-ese0+ November 9-11 
New Jersey, state (triennial), at Koseyille...... November 16, 17 
Connecticut (biennial), state, at New Britain........ November— 








THE COSTERMONGERS’ CHRISTIAN 
MISSION. 


BY THE REV: WILLIAM HURLIN. 


Costermongers are men and women who in London 
obtain a living by hawking fish, fruit, and vegetables for 
sale. There are thousands of them; and forty years ago 
they, as a rule, were low down in the moral scale, being 
addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks, using profane 
language, and, where they had opportunity, selling their 
goods on Sundays as well as on week-days. About thirty- 
one years ago, Mr. W. J. Orsman, a young man connected 
With the General Post-Office, became interested in these 
people, and resolved to do something for them, With 
the aid of his friends, he hired a room in Golden Lane, 
and opened it for evangelical services, and also for a 
Ragged School forthe children. As this work increased 
and extended in various ways, larger premises became 
necessary; and funds being obtained, a commodious 
building was erected in Hoxton, and this is now the 
headquarters of the mission. 

Among the friends Mrs. Orsman enlisted in this work 
was the late Earl of Shaftesbury, who became the presi- 
dent of the mission, and held that position until he died, 
October 1, 1885, and gave much time and attention to 
it, and secured the hearty appreciation of the coster- 
mongers as a class. On his death, the Earl of Aberdeen 
became president, and still holds that office. 

The grand and primary object of Mr. Orsman is to lead 
these people to the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation. To 
this end there are four preaching services at the hall 
every week, with an average attendance of two hundred 
and fifty-nine; numerous prayer-meetings are held, a 
band of eighty Christian workers conduct open-air ser- 





vices, domiciliary visitation, etc.; and there are also ser- 





vices for juveniles, a Sunday-school with nearly eight 
hundred scholars, week-night Bible-classes, young peo- 
ple’s meetings,’ adult and juvenile temperance socie- 
ties, etc. 

And Mr. Orsman is not unmindful of the physical 
welfare of these people, He has established among 
them “thrift, sick, and burial societies,” and other or- 
ganizations for their benefit. There are evening indus- 
trial classes for boys and girls, and a convalescent cot- 
tage, where poor women may stay two weeks free of all 
expense. In the summer, hundreds of adults and chil- 
dren are assisted to spend two weeks each in the country 
holiday homes, and more hundreds are from time to 
time taken to spend a day in the country, In the winter, 
thousands of free cocoa breakfasts and one-cent dinners 
are supplied to very poor children, and two quarts of 
good soup and half a pound of bread are sold for four 
cents to needy families, 

Some of these people use large wheelbarrows, which 
they push along, but many of them have donkeys or 
small horses. In former times these animals were gene- 
rally sgrry-looking creatures, being ill fed and badly 
treated. Mr. Orsman and the Earl of Shaftesbury gave 
special attention to this matter, and a great change is 
visible, as these people now vie with each other in the 
care they take of their animals. I have before me the 
prospectus of “ The Triennial Exhibition of Costers’ and 
Street Traders’ Donkeys and Ponies, . . . on Monday, 
} July 18, 1892,” at which the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., 
was to preside, and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts was to 
distribute the prizes, A small sum of money and other 
things were to be given to each of the owners of a hun- 
dred and fifty donkeys and fifty ponies which should be 
accepted by the judges for the show, and special prizes 
were to be given to the owners of “ the three best-look- 
ing animals,” and “for the best display on barrow of 
vegetables, fruit, etc.” It is expressly stipulated that 
“no racing nor improper language will be allowed.” 

Mr. Orsman has always been the honorary and active 
superintendent of this mission; and not only does he 
render this service gratuitously, but he also subscribes 
liberally to the funds, He also has the knack of attract- 
ing numerous other gratuitous workers. One female 
missionary, and the hall-keeper and his wife, receive 
salaries; but Mr. Orsman has a hundred and twenty-six 
other helpers who give their services. Many of these 
are the fruits of the mission, Forty-five meetings of 
various kinds are held under the auspices of this mission 
every week, and God has blessed it in the salvation of 
many. One of the proofs of this is seen in the fact that, 
in 1864, Mr. Orsman established a mission church, and 
although there have been many dismissions from it on 
account of removals from the locality, it now numbers 
nearly four hundred members, 


Antrim, N. H, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ee 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor, 





RELIGIOUS READINGS.* 


There are books and books, and there is knowledge 
and knowledge. Sometimes we weary of periodical- 
readifig, and call for something “solid ;” and yet again 
tHe soul, as well as the mind, demands to be fed, and 
readers turn from instructive works in history, biogra- 
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phy, travel, and the sciences, craving instead that which 
will stimulate moral growth and spiritual living. It may 
be that the quickening book cannot be calfed great, when 
measured by literary standards; but if it effectively re- 
sponds to a demand of the higher nature, it is the book 
that ought to be read just then, whether old or new, 
famous or obscure, large or smal], Emerson once told 
us to read no book beyond the time when we find our 
own thoughts at work; and the advice, while manifestly 
not literally to. be followed, contains a truth in the form 
of a paradox. It is at least self-evident that he reads 
amiss who is always informing himself about other things, 
even about holy things, and never cares to study books 
which help him to be what God designed. 

Constant watchfulness, therefore, should be observed 
by librarians and private readers in order to secure books 
or periodical-articles of a distinctly helpful sort in the 
line of spiritual development. Really great works in 
this line appear but seldom; but just as one may be 
aided by some remark of a humble and comparatively 
unintellectual Christian, so, in his reading-time, he may 
get help from volumes of modest merit, as far as grtistic 
skill or scholarly weight is concerned. 

Among recent issues in ethical or spiritual literature, 
there may be named five more or less serviceable books, 
none of which is of commanding importance, but all of 
which, save perhaps the last, may be taken in hand with 
promise of profit. The first is a volume of sermons by 
Canon Farrar, which follows closely upon a similar but 
more general collection issued in Boston last year, and 
here noticed at the time, The subject is that of the Ten 
Commandments as applied to the conditions, temptations, 
and opportunities of daily life, and the title is The Voice 
from Sinai, Of late we have had more books of practi- 
cal applications of the teachings of the Lord’s Prayer 
than of those in the Decalogue, though Drs. F. D. 
Maurice, R. W. Dale, and E, A. Washburn have en- 
riched the literature of the latter theme. Canon Farrar 
is certainly not at his best as a homilist or didactic 
moralist ; but these sermons, which viftually follow the 
lines of Dr. Washburn in his The Social Law of God, 
are not destitute of new puttings of old truths taught by 
that marvelous body of directtons which the author calls 
* not only the earliest historic code which has come down 
to us, but also the most profound and the most compre- 
hénsive.” . The exclamatory and vocative style of ad- 
dress, so common, of course, in sermons printed as 
delivered, is not over-marked in these pages; and the 
author’s well-known rhetorical skill of delineation and 
wide knowledge of English poetry are effectively used. 
The strongest and most original sermon is that on the 
second commandment, the earnest strenuousness of 
which can hardly fail to arouse marked attention inside 
and outside of the author’s own church. 

The Gospel of the Holy Spirit, by S. W. Pratt, is a 
serious and suggestive book, aiming to give practical 
efficiency to the idea that the Spirit, not less than the 
‘ Father or the Son, is love; that his love is revealed by 
what he does as renewer and sanctifier, “ but for whose 
work all that Christ said and did would be in vain for 
man;” that “we may not only pray for the Holy Spirit, 
but pray in him and to+him,” to which is added the less 
familiar thought that “he also prays with us;” and 
that, in fact, “ this is the age of the Holy Spirit,” under 
whose administration we live, and “through whom the 
Godhead is dealing directly with the world.” The 
colophon is that “we gather up all blessings and put all 
prayers in one when we pray: ‘The communion of the 
Holy Spirit be with you all.’” 

, Professor Stifler, of Crozer Theological Seminary, in 
his Introduction to the Study of the Acts of the Apostles, 
presents a volume designed to aid in the religious life, 
and not merely to instruct concerning the problem of 
authorship, the date of composition, the personnel, or 
the topography of the great New Testament book of 
action (though it unhesitatingly assigns its authorship 
to Luke). The style is unusually clear, concise, and 
convineing; the author combines reverence of spirit 
with originality of apprehension and of statement; and 
one cah hardly read his two-page introduction without 
wishing to follow him farther. So doing, the reader will 
discover that the volume is a distinct addition to the list 
of American New Testament commentaries. 

Dr. J. R. Macduff’s Saint Paul’s Song of Songs: A 
Practical Exposition of the Eighth Chapter of Romans, 
almost entirely lacks the pithiness and pungency of Pro- 
fessor Stifler’s pages, the sentences of which go straight 
to the mark ; but the earnest evangelical spirit and fer- 
vid aspiration of the well-known Scotch author of 
course need no introduction to the thousands of readers 


vision of the love of God in Christ, as transfiguring the 
individual Christian, this world, and the world to come. 
The book entitled The Word of the Lord upon the 
Waters is a rather curious one, its contents being ser- 
mons written by “Dr. Richter, army chaplain,” and 
read by the eccentric German emperor on shipboard, 
during northward voyages in 1890 and 1891. It is cer- 
tain that che sermons are ill translated and badly punc- 
tuated; it is possible that their estimable but not forci- 
bly expressed sentiments may benefit those to whom 
better books are inaccessible. 





The sixteenth volume of the useful series By-Paths 
of Bible Knowledge is by Professor Sayee of Oxford 
University, and bears the title The Races of the Old Testa- 
ment, The subject is one of great importance, and at 
the same time it is difficult of treatment; for biblical 
ethnology is yet but a young stience. The present book 
is the first attempt to present the results of ethnological 
conclusions and the facts gained from excavations, espe- 
cially those conducted so successfully by Mr. Flirtders 
Petrie in Egypt. In view of what has been said, Professor 
Sayce’s statements must be received with the indulgen 
due to every pioneer in a new field of research. No. 
withstanding the positiveness with which the author 
oceasionally presents mere hypotheses as probable facts, 
or the keen conclusions which he repeatedly draws from 
passages that have not seemed to warrant such inter- 
pretation, the bock deserves high praise for the clear, 
concise, and attractive presentation of facts and opinions, 
“The Tenth Chapter of Genesis” and “The Semitic 
Race” in its distinction from other races are especially 
well treated. The “ Peoples of Canaan” and “ The Hit- 
tites,” however, testify to the fact that our present knowl- 
edge of the first settlers in Canaan and of the race, 
origin, and language of the Hittites, although they are 
met everywhere in Egyptian, Babylonian, and Hebrew 
literature, is still very unsatisfactory. This condition 
probably will remain so, until systematic excavations in 
Palestine, Syria, and in the old Hittite strongholds on 
the banks of the Euphrates, shed fresh light over both 
races, and solve many of the problems which are Yairly 
discussed in Professor Sayce’s interesting volume. (745 
inches. The Religious Tract Society, London; Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York and ‘Chicago, sole 
agents. Price, $1.20.) 


One of the most important of new religious biographies 
is the life-story of Albert Ritschl—Albrecht Ritschl's 
Leben—by his son, Otto Ritschl, of which the first half, 
covering the period 1822-1864, has appeared. With the 
exception of Schleiermacher in the beginning of this 
century, and Von Hofmann in its middle decades, Ritsch] 
was the only theologian of Germany who, during the last 
hundred years, was able to organize a school of his own. 
He was the father of new theology in Germany, and 
enthusiastic pupils of his occupy chairs in nearly every 
theological faculty in that country. Ritschl’s system is 
based upon the philosophical principles of Kant. He 
excludes all mysticism and metaphysics from theology ; 
and claims that the Christian can know not what the 
supernatural facts and truths of the Christian system 
are, but only what they are practically worth to him. 
Conservative critics agree that this new school thus 
empties the deeper-doctrines of their objective reality ; 
and they see in Ritsch!’s system only a new form of old 
rationalism. However this may be, Ritschl has cer- 
tainly been the most influential theological teacher that 
Germany has seen for a generation. The present volu 
unfolds the lines of development in the formation of his 
character and teachings. Considered from a purely lit- 
erary point of view, it is an excellent production. The 
fact that the son of the subject is the author of the work 
has in this case been an advantage, and not a detriment. 
(Pages vi, 456. Freiburg-in-Baden: Mohr. Price, 10 
marks.) 





The Loadon letters in The Critic are usually so dull 
that one wonders how even the appearance of readability 
is so manifest on the open-spaced pages of the latest 
novel of their writer, The One Good Guest. This appear- 
ance is secured by an abundance of dialogue, and many 
violations of the faws which are supposed to govern re- 
finement of language, or even rhetoric and grammar. 
Why one should waste time over such novels, so long as 
many a masterpiece of fiction remains unknown to the 
reader, isa mystery. The book is mentioned here lest, 
because of its pleasant title, it should be confounded 
with such really serviceable stories as Mrs. Whitney’s 
recently issued A Golden Gossip.—— The Story of Dick, 
by Major Gambier Parry, is also English, well printed, 





of his earlier books. His burden here is the sublime 


portray child-life and inculcate kindness to children. 
The morals and the style are fairly illustrated by this 
quotation: “ It is not difficult to win a child’s love; and 
the real way to their hearts is not by spoiling, by lavish 
expenditure in the matter of toys, or by pandering to 
their usually insatiable appetite for sweets; but by kind- 
ness,—that is.all.” (The One Good Guest. 7} 5} 
inches, cloth, pp. vii, 330. New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. Price, $1.00.—The Story of Dick. 
74X54 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 2837. New York: Mac- 
millan and Company. Price, $1.00.) 


Naturalness of description, vigor of action, and whole- 
some religious spirit, are combined in Fergus McTavish, 
the latest book for boys written by J. Macdonald Oxley, 
whose name is not unknown to the readers of the columns 
of The Sunday School Times. Mr. Oxley’s tale has for 
its sub-title Portage and Prairie: A Story of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company ; and the author has aptly introduced 
unfamiliar scenes and bygone days in the Canada he 
knows and loves. His story deals with*the times when 
the “ British Possessions” were half unknown or un- 
explored, and the great company just mentioned ruled 
in a vast domain like a semi-independent power. Scotch, 
Indian, and half-breed characters are of course intro- 
duced, and there is plenty of vicissitude and adventure ; 
but even in the buffalo- and bear- hunts—where too 
many would-be moralists are careless in their inculcation 
of a dubious code—mere liveliness is made subordinate 
to the general purpose of the volume, which is to trace 
a hearty boyhood, in agvild environment, up to the be- 
ginning of a manly and devoted missionary career. A 
Christian story for boys, avoiding sensationalism on the 
one hand and flatness on the other, is always welcome; 
and such isheregiven. (7}>5t inches, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. 344. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. Price, $1.25.) 


There are many reasons why England and the English 
in the Eighteenth Century, to which Mr. W. ©. Sydney 
devotes two new volumes of social history, should be 
a favorite topic with writers and readers. The settle- 
ment of the Whig monarchy, Addison’s way of “‘ making 
morality fashionable,” the decline of the imitation of 
French social fashions and foibles, the Methodist revival, 
Hogarth’s arraignment of aristocratic and vulgar vice, 
the rise of the novel, and the reign of the classicists in 
verse and in the essay, make eighteenth-century Eng- 
land a perennially entertaining and instructive study. 
Mr. Sydney’s volumes, while not commanding, may be 
ranked with those of Justin McCarthy or John Ashton, 
(2 vols. 8X6 inches, cloth, total pp. 768, London: 
Ward and Downey. Price, 24s.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


M. Sully Prudhomme is the first of living French 
poets. Unlike his English compeers and contemporaries, 
Tennyson and Browning, he made shipwreck of his 
Christian faith in his youth. But a certain nobleness 
and high ethical tone survive in his verse from his period 
of belief. Despite current impression to the contrary, 
France has many great writers who never have bowed 
the knee to “the goddess of lubricity,” and her chiet 
poet is ond of these. The Spectator says: ‘‘ He is pure 
in imagination, in purpose, and in expression, as ever 
Wordsworth was.” Yet he has the modern interest ia 
the problem of the day, and knows how to turn even the 
discoveries of science into vigorous verse. He also isa 
notable writer on “the source and end of rhythm and 
rhyme as based on purely physical laws.” “The emis- 
sion of the, breath, the quickening of utterance under 
emotion, the laws of proportionate number which govern 
vibration through the senses, excite our perception of 
far-reaching order.” 


Of the collected writings‘of Field-Marshal von Moltke, 
the first volume, containing autobiographical articles, en- 
titled Zur Lebensgeschichte, has appeared. Among them 
isone, written in 1890, in which, at the close of his long 
life, von Moltke presents his views on the problems of 
time and eternity. The appearance of this brochure has 
been a disappointment to Christian Germany, where it 
‘had been thought that von M¢ltke, like William I., wasa 
firm believer in a positive Christianity. It appears now 
that von Moltke, who grew up in the moralizing rational- 
ism of the early years of the present century, had never 
participated in the revival of evangelical Christianity that 
set in soon after the Napdleonic wars. It is true that the 
great strategist had no sympathy with empty radicalism, 
but still he seems to have been anything but a positive 
Christian in his religious beliefs. Thus hesays: “ Reason 





and not always grammatical, but its laudable aim is to 





is supreme in all things, and acknowledges no authority 
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over her.” “Christianity has saved the 
world from barbarism and has delivered 
it from slavery, but it was not the Cbris- 
tian dogmas and doctrines that did this. 
The kernel of all religions is morality, and 
the superiority of Christianity consists in 


its possession of the highest morality.” 


An announcement of interest to edu- 
cators, librarians, and all who have gcca- 
sion to inform themselves concerning 
schools and colleges, is that the United 
States Bureau of Education has under- 
taken to prepare and publish (gratui- 
tously, in its pamphlet series of informa- 
tion) what will virtually be a complete 
catalogue of educational literature avail- 
able for consultation in this country. 
Part I., now ready, consists of an ana- 
lytical index to the thirty-one volumes, 
1855-1881, of Barnard’s American Journal 
of Education, a standard series known to 
everybody interested in the subject. 
Part IL. will be a subject and author 
list of the rich collection of educational 
works in the library of the Bureau of 
Education, of which Commissioner Harris 
says: “In some respects, the library of 
this Bureau is the best and fullest educa- 
tional collection to be found in the world,” 
This library is, of course, available for 
consultation, and, to a certain extent, for 
circulation; its catalogue, however, will 
be useful far beyond its own shelves. 
Part III. “will contain an analytical in- 
dex to educational reports, educational 
magazines, and to educational articles in 


miscellaneous periodicals, volumes off 


proceedings of educational associations, 
and a variety of other important books, 
thus furnishing the answer to such ques- 
tions as: Where can I find articles. on 
this special educational subject? What 
phases of the subject have been dis- 
cussed?” Dr. Harris rightly adds that 
the ‘completed work must ‘promote,'in ho 
small degree, that dissemination of educa- 
tional information which constitutes the 
reason for the Bureau’s existence. It is 
clear that the catalogue will be much 
more serviceable than such limited aids 
as the student now gets in G. Stanley 
Hall’s Bibliography of Education, Son- 
senchein’s wretchedly unserviceable Cy- 
clopedia of Education, or the references 
in Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
vegular edition this week for subscribers és 
152,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
auch a position in the paper, regularly, aa he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 


A SERIES OF MUSICAL PRIZES 
Fh conn siecten erceotemnenananiln ss et thd 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


has decided to offer a series of prizes for the best original compo- 
sitions. The series will be open until November 1st, 1892. The 
prize compositions will be published in the Journal during 1893, 
with a circulation of ‘700,000 copies, forming part of the most 
notable series of musical compositions ever attempted “by a 
periodical, for which Strauss, the waltz king, is writing an 
original set of waltzes, and Charles Gounod and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan each an criginal song. The prizes offered are as follows : 





$100 for the Best Set of Waltzes 
$100 for the Best Piano Composition 
$100 for the Best Ballad 

$100 for the Best Song [in a popular vein] 
$100 for the Best Anthem [****t 0 as 
$100 for the Four Best Hymn Tunes 











Ka This series is open to alley 


A circular, giving full particulars, will be sent to anyone by 
addressing 


ee 
e 
: 
: 
e 
é THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLOLOL QVC OrOrOrOrOrSrGrerverererververe: 
THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 21c. 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President Schultze’s 
Books of the Bible Analyzed. Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said : 


@ 


al 





"In this email, pape per-bound book the sacred writings are briefly analyzed, in order, for om ia hemes 
and Sabbath-schools, he purpose being to Sapert an intelligent idea of the general contents and chi aracter 
of the sev books. student of the Bible finds himself benefited by e frequent perusal of this little 


book, his io Bib bei ng rekindled, and his knowledge freshened and confirmed.” 

“ ible in a nutshell,” *‘ Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
Bible,” “ry some of the es nrogpen made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
Analyzed. Religious rs, Without exception, have most heartily recommended it as a 
welcome and efficient aid to PBible reading roe | study. 

ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. FIVE COPIES, POSTP AID. $1.00. 
To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots. 


E. F. COBB, Lock Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rviex one in need of information on the subject R ehay Tuly 1st. 


of advertisin will do well to obtain a con ot 
Gospel Hymns 


Matied, rane Pa on $F -. of | a ing Contains s 
Nos. 5 and 6 
° Combined. 


careful com on from the Amnericen Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 

438 pieces, many of which can be found in no other book. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c, each by mail. 


the circulation cating of every one, and a good deal 
Were, G0 pur tee CRS. ote hy Ghat. 











‘information about rates and a matters rtaining 
to the business of advertising. ddress ROWEL vs 
ADVERTISING BUREAU” 10 Spruce! 8t., N. ¥ 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Co 


in 
Are known and used all soonaill A wont, 
Required. Useany 





Books 
No Press 


ui good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 











"ivan uakineli, 47 wath es Phi 
. one =| The John Church Co., i The ne Biglow & Main Ca, 
LmIBeSRARD 74 West 4th St., Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St., New York. 
S. S. BULLI HTIN. 
Send 6 cents for specimen. 


The leading book for Sunday-schools | 


LIVING HYMNS 


By Hon. Jon~n WaANAMAKER and J. 
Price 74. r dozen; words edition, sin00 war 
JOHN J. D, 1024 Arch Street, Philadelph 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. , 122 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


GENUINE “OxFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


for catalogues. 
ELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 
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pam *“ Gabriel's Triumphal Anthems,” lat- 
SRS PCM ME ost and best. Also“ The New Song,” 
for the a foe etc & 


Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 


men 








. « Ve f both free. & 
P. F. Van Gyraren, OS 60 Ann St., N Y ‘olenn io of bot toy 2 ae a 
$7 x a ees aad" “SUBLE, No. s S| (MATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. (wew). 
Boor pe) Kain” paper, voarpes day-schools, 192 Sample 2 cents | 
E. & J. yyy ow, Cooper U boards. Giv satte 


New York. 


en pe ° 
W. W. Wuitwey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 





theadvertising pages. All advertising, h 5 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. . 
False economy is practiced by people 
who buy inferior art articles of faod pheaper 
eee standard Infants are ertitied 
best food Sapinadhs, It is a fact that the cy 
Borden “Eagle” Brand sed 
is the best imfamt food. Your grocer and 
keep it. 
Kindergarten meth- 
ods have impressed 
the daily lesson upon 
the mi of young 
chil e the 
y- 1 
a, F myers 
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TEACHING *« TEACHERS 








CHOIR LEADERS. 


yt 10 cents for a sample 
ViIsIToR. coateinieg 
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THE JOuNN UBCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


























Dr. Trumbull’s book, “T and —- 
Teachers,” has already found its way into BOOKS PR pepe he me 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- Colored Picture Papers | 
school workers. It is to-day the Address, D.B. Niver Pub. Co., 





hand-book on Sunday-school g. 
“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 











Mis, Crafts's $ Primary Teacher's a 


his work widened in scope by reading this book. 
| axe. Ser soe Se coke nad thorough | ear; 10 cents a 
| pony Le gi oo ~ wanna soit tacos 


this calls would be Ce oa 
abie blessing to every school in the 
The Christian Union. 

A book of 390 in cloth, size 7 
x 5% inches. Brice, ‘$1.00. te Por sale toy book 
sellers, or mailed, ‘postpaid, by by the publisher 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 





Wholesale Price. 
Sond oom et - a 


59 Finn ite New York City, 
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MUSIC 
VACATION: 
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NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK. 


an the new Harvard Songs of the last three years ; 
92 pages; paper, $1, 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


Over 200,000 sold, Latest edition; paper, 50 cents, 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 


One hundred and twenty pages; heavy paper, $1. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION. SONGS, 


As sung at Hampton Institute. Paper, 80 cents, 


MINSTREL SONGS OLD AND NEW. 
100 old-time plantation melodies; heavy paper, 1. 
Coliege Songs for Guitar. 

College Songs tor —_ 


Either volume, 61. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES. 


Greatly enlarged ; 111 pages ; paper, 50 cents, 


WAR SONGS. 


With ringing choruses ; paper, 50 cents. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 


Over 100 olly, famous songs of the last half-century ; 
paper, 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Sixty-six Irish Ballads; paper, $1. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


Vol. I., 27 pieces ; Vol. II., 24 pieces, Either volume, . 
paper, $1. 


EUREKA SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


For learning to play in a short time, without the nelp 
of a teacher, any One of the following instrumen 


VIOLIN, FLUTE, CORNET 
GUITAR, PIANO CLARINET, 
BAN ORGAN, ICCOLO 
TEN DOLIN, FIFE, COORDION, 


Each volume contains nearly one hundred well- 
chosen pieces for that espécia) instrument. This 
music alone would cost from §2 to $3 if purchased 
separately. Each volume, paper covered, 75 cents, 


Any book mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


O.iver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & C0. J, E. Ditson & C0,, 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 
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Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A jeok —S the Nature and History of Friend- 
one, ond its Place a8 & Force in the World. 
By Clay a author of “ 
Barnea,” “The a lh oe py “Yale 
Lectures on the gunday-Senool, ve 
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Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world’s forces than any 
other sentiment or passion, not excepting 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the proofs 
of this thesis are presented in detail. Part 
I. treats of the Nature and Scope ef Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the t epoch- |B 
makers in the realms of roy, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for wil 1 ; 

y, and poetry. This book, 
in its second edition, is sure of a wierd 
ing, for its topic is of universal in 
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“ Itisa thesaurus of in: friend- 
sb One hesitates to whether it is richer 
in anal and gy & or = illustra- 
the‘ master mn” laa shaped the oon 
the writi all the 
out eventest hi try gil besiow toray 
Oh ieee mere endship hm, 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $8.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMt TIMES is published week!y 
a peers: ounen 2 either o or new subscrib- 
ONE cert, ane * $1.50 
Onecopy, ion yb § "fail payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 year, or $4.00 for five years, full pay: ment 
in advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or bs 4 of ockems, A of eahstage, 


wee ocupplies wi as may be de 
aioe ato ar et cna ta than one) malled 
ok any maaber cach, 


For five or more co weaales to paahigdt ane ativan, 
60 cents each. ’ a peaknae thus sent is 

be written a 
be ordered 


Speie keene ames can be 
sent y 
to inate apoy~ EA BP ew FH 
Package to one widress, st cents each, when 80 de- 
The papers fors gab « should all go to one 


one post-office, 
though | apt a portion of the teachers ofa 
pore bg ry rail mater fr som one. post-office, and 
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aan cor One free cop 
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Without charge. A Fe 

have L. ivilege. but ae ao ~ 
come, the difference in be rhe of the 
Pe ih subscriptions, or 4 order an extra 
S of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a sbort term, or Locate 

five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction * @ paper 
changed & should be careful to name, aes only the ga 
ice to which they wish it eon, but also ne one to 
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L ps yiby cea of aay one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sund. Beheo} Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the [niversal Postal 
the following rates, which lnclude t 

One copy, one year, sahil 
ace of mare more aan Os one year, Calillings each, 
min 
r one or more copies, 6 shillings —_.. 

fo secure the above rates for two or more co 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil te 
sent seeped singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

erace to — Jee whichever may be preferred 
subscri 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2 yy tenet Row, London, E. C. y by yeaetve waren 
or -yearly subscriptions 
te be imatled direct tS ‘Philadelphia ta to the 
Sabecribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 
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Good all the time. It removes 
the languor of morning, sus- 
tains the energies of noon, lulls 
the weariness of night. 
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It is No Trouble — 
Pa ae 


a. L. DIAMENT & CO, mw Market St.. Phila 
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you need Pearline. 


Beware 


_ you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 











ous. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
**this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
FALSE—Pearline is seaen 





A Pleasant 


Reflection 

—the fact that easy washin 

has been made safe. Un 
Pearline came, it was danger- 
Pearline takes away the 
danger as it takes away the 
work, There is no scour- 
ing and scrubbing, to 
wear things out ; there 


is no trouble in keeping things clean. 
/P  Pearline is better than soap: With 
soap, you need hard work ; for easy work, 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





perience of a Christian educator, 
ing of children, as distinct from 
school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
teachers. Those who have not had 


A book of over 300 pages 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 


Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. ° 

The Christian Register, of Boston, says: ‘ 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience, They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. 'Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 


It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


, Size 74%4X5% inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


_ JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


in the sphere of the home train- 
their teachings in the week-day 


This book is not the work ot 


There is as much 


He respects the individuality or 


The spirit of the book throughout is 
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experience with children, as well as 





$1.00. For sale by booksellers, | 
Canvassers wanted. 
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HYPOPHOSPHITEOF LI Ll ‘ano SODA 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the gg delicate stomach 
Send for Circular. 1.00 r bottle. 
BSOor.D a Et 
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Use Only 
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.W. BROWN & CO. 
103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 
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HEALTHFUL LOVE 
Exhilarated happiness—love of vi; 
‘heart not of morbid liver— when + 
| married they'll amount to something.— 
' fe cycling catalogue free at tte Onn ay 


for two 2-ct. stam: Pope 
| York, Chicago. - eae 








| LOOK HERE.<w 


Hundreds of oe ladies and gentlemen are 
clearing from per week, taking orders for 
Oar Colum “4 ix,—not the result of one 
man’s mind, but the combined efforts of i 
Irving. William Robertson, James G. Blaine fi- 
croft, ft, McMaster, Lossing, Grant, 8 Sherman, and i | 
introduction by Murat Haistead. oso pases es, 14 colo! 
plates, 400 beantiful pictures, dibese” outfit on prot 
cation. Think quick. Add 


A L SMITH & CO., Philadelphia. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


a 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 
[Kate Douglas Wiggin, in Scribner's Magazine. | 


A multitude of privileges, or rather in- 
dulgences, can exist with a total disregard 
of the child’s rights. You remember 
the man who said he could do without 
necessities if you would give him luxuries 
enough. The child might say, “I will 
forgo all my privileges, if you will only 
give me my rights; a little less sentiment, 
please, more justice!” There are women 
who live in perfect puddles of maternal 
love, who yet seem incapable of justice; 
generous to a fault, perhaps, but seldom 
just.... 

The rights of the parent being almost 
unlimited, it is a very delicate matter to 
decide just when and where they infringe 
upon the rights of the child. There is no 
standard; the child is the creature of cir- 
cumiabanbts, 

The mother can clothe him in Jaeger 
wool from head to foot, or keep him in 
low neck, short sleeves, and low stockings 
because she thinks it pretty; she can feed 
him exclusively on raw beef, or on vege- 
tables, or on cereals; she can give him 
milk to drink or let him sip his father’s 
beer or wine; put him to bed at sundown 
or keep him up till midnight; teach him 
the Catechism and the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, or tell him that there isno God; she 
can cram him with facts before he has any 
appetite or power of assimilation; or she 
can make a fool of him. She can dose 
him with old-school remedies, with new- 
school remedies, or she can let him die 
without remedies because she doesn’t 
believe in the reality of disease. She is 
quite willing to legislate for his stomach, 
his mind, his soul; her teachableness, it 


‘| goes without saying, being generally in 


inverse proportion to her knowledge ; for 
the arrogance of science is humility com- 
pared with the pride of ignorance. 

In these matters the child has no rights. 
The only safeguard is the fact that if 
parents are absolutely brutal, society steps 
in, removes the untrustworthy guardian 
and appoints another. But society does 
nothing, can do nothing, with the parent 
who injures the child’s soul, breaks his 
will, makes him grow up a liar or a cow- 
ard, murders his faith! ... 

When the child is born, one of his in- 
alienable rights, which we too often deny 
‘him, is the right to his childhood. ... 

There is no substitute for a genuine, 
s| free, serene, healthy, bread-and-butter 
childhood, A fine manhood or woman- 
hood can be built on no other foundation ; 
| and yet our American homes are so often 
filled with hurry and worry, our manner 
of living is so keyed to concert pitch, our 
plan of existence so complicated, that we 
drag the babies along in our wake, and 
force them to our artificial standards, for- 
getting that “ sweet flowers are slow, and 
weeds make haste.” If we must, or fancy 
that we must, lead this false, too-feverish 
life, let us at least spurethem! By keep- 
ing them forever on tiptoe we are in dan- 
ger of producing an army of conventional 
ljttle prigs, who know much more than 
they should know about matters which 
are profitiess evén to their elders. 

In the matter of clothing we sacrifice 
children continually to the “ Moloch of 
maternal vanity,” as if the demon of dress 
did not demand our attention, sap our 





energy, and thwart our activities soon 
enough at best... . 
The spectacle of a small boy whom one 
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meets sometimes in the horse-cars, under 
the wing of his predestinate idiot of a 
mother, wrings one’s very soul. Silk hat, 
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ruffled shirt, silver-buckled shoes, kid 


gloves, cane, velvet suit with one two-inch | 


_ pocket which is an insult to his sex,—how 
one pities the pathetic little caricature! 
Not a spot has he for a top, or a marble, 
or a nail, or a string, or a knife, or a cake, 
or a nut; but as a bloodless substitute for 
these necessities of existence, he has a toy 
watch (that will not go) and an embroi- 
dered handkerchief with cologne on it. 

As to keeping children too clean for any 
mortal use, I don’t suppose anything is 
more disastrous, The divine right to be 
gloriously dirty a large portion of thetime, 
when dirt is a necessary consequence of 
direct, useful, friendly contact with all 
sorts of interesting, helpful things, is too 

‘ clear to be denied. 

The children who have to think of their 
clothes before playing with the dogs, dig- 
ging in the sand, helping the stableman, 
working in the shed, building a bridge, or 
weeding the garden never get half their 
legitimate @njoyment out of life... . 

. One has a good deal of sympathy for 
the little people during their first eight 
or ten years, when they are just begin- 
ning to learn: life-lessons, and when the 
laws which govern them must often seem 
so strange and unjust. It is not an occa- 
sion for a big burning sympathy, perhaps, 
but for a tender little one with a half- 
smile in it, as we remember what we were, 
and “what in young clothes we hoped to 
be,” and how many things have come 
across ;.for childhood is an eternal prom- 
ise which no man ever keeps, 

The child has a right to a place of his 
own, to things of his own, to surroundings 
which have some relation to his size, his 
desires, and his capabilities. 

How should we like to live half the 
time in a place where the piano was twelve 
feet tall, the door-knobs at an impossible 
height, and the mantle-shelf in the sky? 


where every mortal thing was. ont of | 


reach except a lot of highly interesting 
objects on dressing-tables and bureaus, 
which, however, would be guarded by 
giants and giantesses, three times as large 
and powerful as ourselves, who would say, 
“‘mustn’t touch,” and, if we did touch, 
we should be spanked, and have no other 
method of revenge save to spank back 
symbolically on the inoffensive persons 
of our dolls? .. . 

Again, the child has a right to more 
justice in his discipline than we are gen- 
erally wise and patient enough to give 
him. He is, by and by, to come in con- 
tact with a world where cause and effect 
follow each other inexorably. He has a 
right to be taught, and to be governed by 
the laws under which he must afterward 
live; but, in too many cases, parents inter- 
fere so mischievously and unnecessarily 
between causes and effects that the child’s 
mind does not, cannot, perceive the logic 
of things as it might... . 


We should like to give a 
new chimney for every one 
that breaks in use. 

We sell to the wholesale 
dealer; he to the retail dealer; 
and he to you, 

It is a little awkward to 
guarantee our chimneys at 
three removes from you. 

We'll give you this hint. 
Not one in a hundred breaks 
from heat; there is almost no 
risk in guaranteeing them. 








Talk with your dealer about it. 
It would be a good advertise- 
ment for him. 
‘Pearl top’ and ‘pearl glass,’ 
our trade-marks—tough 
Pittsburg. 


ke—tough glass 











DOUGLAS $3.00 Shoe 
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From the 
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on the toe. 








None genuine unless stamped 


THE SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE 


ARE UNEQUALED IN NICENESS OF FIT, PERMANENCE 
OF DYE, AND QUALITY OF YARN. 


THE EXTRA-FINE COTTON 


ARE 


NOW SEASONABLE. 


THE MOST POPULAR OF THESE ARE THE 
FAST BLACK (Snowbiack) 3° 4 
MOTTLEC SLATE 3°10 


AND THE 
DRAB VARIETIES 6° 3. 
Sold by the trade generally. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY APPLICANT. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowe.t, Mass. 
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: Principles and Practice. © 
A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX, VOLUMES. 


EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 
These Essays, in the realm ofgharacter and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 


application to the affairs of every 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to 4 truth common to them all. 
From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “‘ It does seem 


incomparable Emerson. 


grasp is less nnive 


If its style be 


to duty rings out like a clarion 
thus inspired. 
thought. 

tradictions, under the title‘ 


Yet here is a handful of little books whose brie 
They concern themselves, not chiefly, but entirely, with ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ 
Emerson has in various ways written on this subject to be either so heroic, 80 he} 
the insight here into principles and c! 
reat it is more eterfal. If the thought be not so 

and pMyfuiness, it is unfolded with more order, more earnestness, an 
ing in eyes 2 its aim is so much more lofty. 
ess brilliant, itis more lucid. Wha 

Dr. Trumbull writes with a great 


ether he deals with the intercourse of personalities, under the 
with the single indiyidual’s pesceptny 
cal 


ter-Shaping and Character-Showing,’ or with ‘ Aspirations an 
hey encourage the timid, brace the wavering, check the im 


ay life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 


resumptuous to compare eer living writer with the 
essays invite such comparison. 
And we do not believe what 
pful, or quite 80 manly. If 
ter is less extensive than Emerson's. it is more intensive. If the 
acefully wrought out into pith, point, 
more nobility. If its shot is less strik- 
If ite truth be more homely, it is, oh, s® much more useful ! 
t we read is not beautiful perplexity, but plain simplicity. 
deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sefise. His summons 


n lace @ more steady curb of coldsense on the enthusiasm 


man can 


peal. yet no 

It is this trait that renders him so helpful and happy in paradoxical statement. Drawing his 

aye oe for the conduct of life directly from the Christian consciousness and the ex 
e is unshrinkingly firm and yet at times beautifully tender in applyin, 


fence of a Christian 
cult points of life and 
title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 
and character, under the title ‘Seeing and Being,’ or with truth in con- 
Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ Daty-Faewing and Duty-Doing,’ or with ‘ Charac- 
Influences,’ his words canno} fai] in doing 

Isive, freshen the weary, and jift up the 


them to the di 


feeal before the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in the actual. 


postpaid, by the publisher, 


This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
a box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set, 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


BAXTER C. SWAN 
CHURCH, axv LODGE 
FURNITURE 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
and © 

























Pews, 
and 
; een L 
| a So 
_ PULPIT. FUBNITURE. . 
The new in stock in, Save discomfort and Send toe Eiasates coe 
WAVE RM tone Goat Ame, Boston, Mass, | SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 





6th Avenue, 20th to 
importersand dealersin 
ete. .inthe 


O’NEILLS 


Street, ° 
Dry Goods, Millinery, 
— Send for samplesand prices. 


"New York 








JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor, Eleventh &t., New York, 
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Horlick’s | 
Malted Milk 


The milk served by the “ milkman,” is-from 


twelve to forty-eight hours old, It, especially 
in hot weather, on rapid chemical changes. 
The mi it to be the most common 
con of Bacteria of Cholera~infantum 
and Marasmus, and to this is traceable the large 


death-rate of infants during the summer months, 


Pure Milk 


The milk in Horlick’s Malted Milk is treated 
~~ oye noes from = —. bee animal 

te extracted, then thoroughly steril- 
ized an enneded in vacuo to a dry powder. 
No disease germs are possible. 


A Baby Food 


Combine milk with wheat and barley as in 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared in such a form’ 
that it is not subject to climatic change, and we" 
have a palatable food, free from starch, that 1s 
most nutritious and easily digested by, the child, 

At all druggists. Endorsed by all wrth Send 
to us fora sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO, 
RACINE, 





LONDON, ENG. 

mothers will, 
Carefu at this sea- 
son, look especially at the di- 
et of their children. Ridge’s 
Food prevents all bowel trou- 
bles, being entirely neutral in 
its action. It cannot cause 
acidity or wind. “aimeraii.t?" 








A great many of the readérs of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers.and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac< 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cram at the back as when the old 
styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

Tue Sryxzs, 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
pingie one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 


Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

‘Two or more,’40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


pean Sp wink Move roe San Ho wocene Co 2a 
mee About half of your toil can be avoided 


SAPOLIO. 


Preece cube a0 Geek to tel ont Be seeatts 
of Bapolio. Th of women in the United 
Btatos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


Its use saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
Cleaning. No. 32. 






inl, 


DON’T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
-ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE WAISTS 


Fit all ages and shapes—infants to adults. 














EDUCATIONAL. woe 
Home school for girls, 

Montvale, Mass. 
Miss WHITTEMORE, ————— 


BOYS Frac ‘isnt, { 


QouTn BETHLENEM, PA. Bishopt 
K, iris Prepares = r val school for youn 

lege, or gives full 

iss F. I, Wavsu, I 


a! Thess Past ft SEMINARY 

s provided for 

iv a. a fi— t edacation jog mollonioes eclectic, 
me ENR 7 de ments; also in mus sic and art. 
HENRI’ KUTZ, 205 Walput st, Phila. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


Nine miles from Ph Hadelphia. 
Opens oh moyen 20. Ae Fat Serer 








at 
ame Tr) for 
~ J+ batalogue. 


Bishopthorpe 
ladies om 
lemic 
ficipal, 














’ pS cago Free Kindergarten Association, 2901 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. wa = organize 
ir twenty-second semt-annual traini nSep- 

* ber next. Tmition free. Send >~ 
nequatied facilities for t thorough, practical training. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And H 


Fer Boys a 1 ai Be reg mt 4 ie 
tember 19. For catalogues, address 
~_Rev. A .H, FLACK, x, A.M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 


NORMAL COLLEGE. sbotertegouss: Cottege 
raphy nex ponte oe Music, At cones 
ho Three courses ing to 


review or gévascen study 
ca 
J. A. CUMMINS, ‘A. M., Pres., Canfield, Ohio. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes, On N. nsett Bay. 

heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 

courses. $200 6 year. September 6. For illustrated 

Pislorve, write a: F. D, BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
t Greenwich, R. I 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 





adver 





Roarding, day and coll preparato’ ry for girls. 
doth year open: Septembe: ber Ss. For cironlar, address 
rs. THRoporRA BK, Ricnarps, Pr 
188 Sara Louise Tracy, A. fe Principal 


Germantown, Philade!phia. 
ICKETT COLLECE 
Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE LEADING GOHOOL OF 
USINESS AND SHORTHAND 
Graduates of both assisted to 


serves 
Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One ; 4 the best academic and classical schools ‘. 
New land, $200, one-halfin advance and remain- 
= sents will cover rer S = with board 


nd for catalogue _ 
Ree Wak R Newhall. XM M., Prin, Wilbraham, Mass. 


The Woman’s College of Baltimore. 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President, 
Pro leati blanks will be sent 


aller “PrP 


upon request. 


SUFFOLK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


An English classical and mathematical school, 
with scientific apparatus. Patronage from six states. 
Send for 32 page catalogue. 

JOSEPH KING, A.M., Prin., 
Suadolk, Va. 
Cg ae West Foemiagea, © 
years. Re XES, : 
college courses. Seven Sopertmncutn "The te , 4 
oecey. Inducements to agents > goeuse students. 


Address, Rev. E. B. Wx tre, A President. 
RTHUR’S NEWI HOME M AZ. of Phila, 
offers to Se pay Srasd. tuition, and a = necesfary @x- 
penses in above 























Lady: 





























“Your recommendation is certainly a good one. 


I 








am 


especially glad to know you do not use ‘washing powders.’ The 
last laundress I had, I discharged, because she would use them, con- 
trary to my instructions, and completely ruined the house linen and 
the clothes of the entire family.” 


Laundress: 
powder.’ 


“TI never.use any kind of ‘washing powder’ or ‘soap 
I always use Ivory Soap, for it is as easy to wash with 


as anything I ever saw, and it does not burn " hands nor make 
them sore.’ 


Corvaicut 1892, By Tue Procter & Gauaus Co. 
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ege one year, to the boy orgirl 
who securés the nangoet chan this year. *iyeare tut fon 
(not board) to any boy or girl who sends 100 new subs. 














Jack and Jill 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder, 


wouldn’t have had to 
so much water 
if they had used 










and their work would 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 


Costs So Little 
has been discovered. 








N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW OR FRANCI 
Sierra , PORTLAND, ORE., PI URGH AND MILWAUKEE, 








The Scholar’s Magazine. ” 
ing for the scholars; also t 
school literature, and is meeting with a aye | welcome, Subscription price : Twen 


for five or more — in a pac eateena, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


For Scholars. 


e International Sunday-sch 





to one 


Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Intern 


ation 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which _ scholar wogld u 
one which he would let alone. Itis peepese’ 


than 


Issued seen 
al Sunday-school lessons, In the ign of Cat eet. 
ce, rather than a 


ves. babe ad paced ey on gy 
copies free 


eents each per year. Specimen 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PusiisHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A 32 page monthly p publication, containing wholesome home read 
It dies a new idea in Sunday- 
-five cents a year ; 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of = ‘ 
the aim has been to 


by a skilled worker at lessoh-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


Fifer week. Gnialogue tree. W. 4 Willlams, Pres 











Mine Shane ates 
and German Boarding and Day School. 44th 
year. 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—— s benat 


Di Theste Pe Grenstsepe fa Good’ iy eles 
o Holly(N.J.)A fo: Heal 
wk olly( ) f-) bendomy Ses Bove. ithfa not 








‘La paguages, mosis, drawn 
$180 per year. 
pful, homelike. 
character. Catalogues. (Summer session.) Fall o 
Sept. 13, Rev. J.J. Coale, A.M. (Princeton), Prin <1 





the ery 2 YOUNG 
ian £ WOMEN, 
College Sr. THOMAS, ONTARIO. 
fessors, 200 students. 


rite oy ing cours to se to Prealdont AUSTIN, B.A. 
a ea Lititz, Lameaster Co. 
INDEN It SEMINAR 
reat begin beet A safe, com- 
fortable eh bere. 8 lattention to individual 
ral course of study. Rational meth- 
mee oF ieactedes. Circulars ed on request. 


WELLS COLLEG AURORA, ¥.Y. 


Three full co Location beautiful and 

healthful. New bu aiding a th modern improvements. 

Session begins Ropiember 21, 1892. Send for catalogue. 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


HGLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies. 


Opens September 14, 1892. ry ng collegiate 
courses. Conservatory course in music. Art and 
elocution schools. Situated in valley of Va. Climate 
unexcelled. Mineral waters. For information, address 
CHAS. LL, COCKE, Supt., Hollins, Va. 


‘a WOODFIELD” 








FOR WOMEN, 











Boarding School and Praporetery ay Sentences 

of the Inte Clayton reas for Ladies, 

tablished 1879.) b Ae a) or gocess of Philadel} 

Two rs from ag Board and tuition: g05 

a A ma vp awe ee ant dress a. ot 
Nad Loeanty Philadelphia. 





THE BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1831 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Enjoysa soptenel ropntetion for the thoroughness and 
absolute ay, ofits methods. The Facultgof'thirty 


professors is tb yet that money can procure. The 


appointments one unsu: year opens 
r 5, 1892, Illustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT RB. COM ; Director. 





PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS © 
3 «> SHORTHAND 





on high A Ried Sam commongiel school, afipeding Sn oon 
Fy ayy open pany ssneas ie, “Also Bre Prened Sallnen 
seedy Well een vis Tysadar, Hone oh 
For Ansel, Bhortheed fiom dy = 
on neentical education, call or address 
Building, 917-919 Chestnut slemned 





“D0 NOT STAMMER. 4 
M.. Richards Mucklé, Manager Public Rodeer, 
Philadel hia, Pa., writes: * desire to state that 

E. 8. Johnston is pertectly reliable and thoroughly 
cucesatal in his cures of stammering.” Refer also 
ter-General Wanamaker, ans John D. 
Wattles publisher of The Sunday School Ttmes. 

Send for tt-page pamphlet to E, or 
Institute. Spring Garden St., Phila., P: 





OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 














AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CA PTTAR gy... ccccccecrseseesens $500,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claime.......................... 2,286,388.25 


397,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
OHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


Charles P. Perot, 
Jos. k. Gilli bam, 
s. H tnt i 1 We 














PENNSYLVANIA ’ 
Thore cat Seawin aetee ay iia 


with 


SaARTE (Bem my 
tuition in English, Latin, and Gocck GO. 


MILITARY 
yy ~ gee ¥. 

Will begi 
Arts, 





MonarsTowx, New ‘JeRsey. 


peopens 
Resident 
. a Thorungh Established in 1850. 
im Art. po eR deiphia, two hours fen. a Rew York. OF 


ber 28. Forcirculars and 





| ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 


Loply te Mise PHILENA McK KEEN, A sand mol 





OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


ooenss some capons.' RP. @., PA. 


Al der Biddle Charlies 8. Whelen, 


ISiward F. Beale, Jr. 








J aixon § A855 PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, to 
Ifyour stationer dees not k them.mention 





pw Ely tcamps to Joseph Dixen 
Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth Saabs the mona, 








any money’ that thay lone thecehy. 





in to admit advertisements that are trustworthy. § Should, however, an advertisement of a notin be inadvertently inserted, 
The Sunday School Times tends only ad\ vee i are = t party good standing 


